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REVIEWS 

Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of 
ica, by the River Niger, in the Steam 
Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, 
and 1834. By Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. 
Oldfield, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 

2vols. Bentley. 
Taz most successful, perhaps, of modern tra- 
yellers, was Clapperton. He had the good for- 





tune to cross the great desert in safety, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; and, having reach- 
ed the mysterious Sddan, or Negroland, to pene- 
trate westward as far as Sockatoo, the capital of 
the Felatahs. Again, starting from the coast of 
Guinea, he proceeded north-eastwards to the 
same capital, thus T° route across the 
African continent in one of the most important, 
and, to Europeans, least known directions. In 
his last journey he crossed the river Quorra at 
Boussa, the very place where the adventurous 
Mungo Park had pr ny perished. Thirty 

after the death of this great traveller, R. 

er, embarking on the Quorra above Boussa, 
descended it to the sea, and thus solved the 
problem which had so long baffled and perplexed 
the leamed. The light thrown on the interior 
of Africa by these persevering travellers, went 
far to disperse the clouds of oe specu- 
lation which had previously obscured it; and, 
such being the case, we cannot but feel surprised 


i tht Mr, Laird, having ascended the Quorra, 


should entitle his narrative ‘ A Journey into the 
Interior of Africa by the river Niger.’ Does he 
mean seriously to intimate his opinion, that the 
river called by the ancients Niger, or, rather, 
Nigir, and described by them as rising in Mount 
Ane and losing itself in the desert, is identical 
with the river which he, or his colleagues, 
ascended from the sea to Rabba? There was a 
time, when the ambiguous or ill-defined descrip* 
tions of the ancients might be plausibly forced 
into connexion with the confused accounts of 
the Arab writers; but the discoveries of Park, 
Clapperton and Lander, have, in a great measure, 
put an end to hypothesis and arbitrary interpre- 
tation, as far as the geography of Siidan is con- 
cerned. There are but few scholars now, who 
vil maintain that the Nigir of the ancients was 
m the south side of the Sahard, or who will 
refrain from smiling when they read of a voyage 
of discovery on the Niger. This, however, is 
debateable ground, and we must rather occupy 
ourselves with the real interest of the voyage 
than with its spurious distinctions. 

“It will excite no surprise (says the author), that 
the splendid discovery of Lander was hailed with, if 
posible, more enthusiasm by mercantile than by 
xientific men. The long-sought-for highway into 
Central Africa was at length found, as open by the 
Ni t by the Rhine, the Danube, the Missis- 

Oronooko, is into their respective coun- 

e merchant it offered a boundless field 

; to the manufacturer, an extensive 

his goods ; and to the energy and ardour 

» it presented the irresistible charms of 

, danger and adventure. It must not, how- 

, be supposed that these were the sole motives 
actuated the promoters of that expedition, the 
Proceedings of which are related in the following 
Peal other and nobler objects were connected with 


“Urged by such considerations, the author, in 
‘junction with several other gentlemen of Liver- 
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pool, determined to form a company, whose first 
objects should be to open a direct communication 
with the interior of Africa ; and, if this were success- 
ful, to establish a permanent settlement at the 
junction of the Tchadda and Niger, for the purpose 
of collecting the various products of the country.” 


Lander encouraged, no doubt with sincerity, 
the sanguine expectations of the company. Two 
steamers were built for the expedition, of which 
he was to take the command; one named the 
Quorra, was 112 feet in length, the other, only 
70 feet long, was constructed entirely of wrought 
iron, and was called the Alburkah—* a Houssa 
word,” quoth our author, “signifying blessing.” 
The expression el-barakah is, in fact, Arabic, 
and, with a little freedom of translation, may be 
rendered “the Good-luck.” The expedition, 
consisting of the two steamers and the Colum- 
bine, a fine brig of 200 tons, left the port of 
Liverpool on the 19th of July, 1832. On this 
occasion all hands were mustered on the deck of 
the Quorra. 

“The crew (says Mr. Laird) were all picked men 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; and 
little did I think, as I beheld their athletic and 
powerful frames, that in a few months the only sur- 
vivors of us all would be myself and three others.” 


The incidents of the voyage out are not of suffi- 
cient interest todetain us. The Quorra proved to 
be a very heavy sailer, and it was found necessary 
to work by steam along the coast of Guinea from 
Sierra Leone, where the vessel called for a supply 
of Kroomen. Before any engagement was made 
with these Swiss of the Guinea coast, the nature 
of the service was explained to them ; and our 
author was much struck, he assures.us, by the 
simplicity and manliness (and, he might have 
added, the nautical polish) of their answers. 
“ Englishman go to debil, Krooman go with 
him,” was their general reply. As frequent 
mention is made of the Kroomen in our author's 
pages, we think it may net be amiss to lay before 
our readers an extract explanatory of their 
origin :— 

“The Kroo country extends from Simon River 
along the coast to Cape Palmas, and from thence to 
Cape Lahoo. The inhabitants of that district con- 
sist of two distinct classes, namely, Kroomen and 
Fishmen; the former being the best axemen and 
servants on shore, and the latter excelling as boat- 
men and sailors. The dexterity of the Fishmen in 
the water is quite astonishing. They avail themselves 
of their superior skill in this respect to waylay the 
Kroomen on their return from Sierra Leone in the 
small canoes in which they are accustomed to make 
the passage along the coast laden with goods, the 
produce of their wages. The Fishmen exact a tri- 
bute from the Kroomen when passing their shores ; 
and if their demands be not complied with, they will 
upset their canoes, and from their superior agility in 
the water generally manage to secure the greater 
portion of the cargoes. In Sierra Leone they inhabit 
a small village close to Free Town, and keep them- 
selves apart from the emancipated negroes, on whom 
they look down with most sovereign contempt. 
Their mode of life is very peculiar. Their own 
country producing barely sufficient to support them, 
every Krooman or Fishman leaves home at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, under the care and patronage 
of a headman, who conducts him to Sierra Leone 
and takes him on board of any ship in which he may 
happen to be employed on the coast, with the rest of 
the boys who may have been placed under his man- 
agement, and who generally amount to eight or ten 
in number. The headman receives their wages, 
keeps them in order, flogs them when required to do 





so, and after a certain period they are at liberty to 
work on their own account. It isin fact a regular 
system of apprenticeship.” 

Three months after leaving Liverpool, the ex- 
pedition arrived at the mouth of the river Nun. 
The bar was crossed with some difficulty; but 
what threw the most inauspicious gloom over 
this stage of the enterprise, and awakened the 
most painful forebodings, was the death of the 
Captain of the Quorra and of one of the engi- 
neers as soon as the vessel was within the river. 
Nevertheless, the steamers proceeded to ascend 
the stream, the Columbine being anchored to 
await their return, within reach of the sea 
breezes. For a distance of thirty miles up the 
river, there was no land, nor even mud, visible ; 
the mangrove trees alone marking the channel. 
The inhabitants of this swampy country had a 
most miserable appearance, being covered with 
ulcers, guinea worms, and cutaneous eruptions. 
The river, as it was ascended, grew wider, the 
banks were higher, and thick woods of stately 
trees succeeded to mangrove thickets. Eboe, 
about 160 miles up the river, was the first town 
of any importance reached by our voyagers ; 
and there they deemed it advisable to make a 
display of their finery. Of a scene so droll, we 
cannot think of offering any but the original de- 
scription :— 

“ Preparations were now commenced for our visit 
to King Obie. The launch and other boats were 
manned by Kroomen, dressed in kilts and velvet 
caps, an uniform expressly intended for gala-days; 
and at 10 a.m. we proceeded on shore in state to 
pay our respects to the king. Mr. Lander in a 
general’s uniform, with a feather in his cocked-hat 
that almost reached the ground, Mr. Jordan in a 
colonel’s uniform, and Lieutenant Allen in his own, 
led the van, and attracted so much of the natives* 
attention, that Dr. Briggs and myself almost regretted 
that we had not visited Monmouth-street before our 
departure from England. 

“* Preceded by old Pascoe, Jowdie, and some other 
men who had accompanied Mr. Lander on his former 
journey, and who were now returning in triumph to 
the scene of their former exploits, dressed in soldiers’ 
jackets and military caps, blowing trumpets and 
beating drums, accompanied by King Boy and about 
forty Eboe canoes emulating them in their discordant 
noises, we advanced up the narrow creek more like 
merry-andrews than sensible people ; and after a row 
of about three quarters of a mile, in one of the hot- 
test days I ever experienced, we landed at the upper 
end of the town amongst a great assemblage of people 
of both sexes. From our landing we had still more 
than half a mile to walk, surrounded by a mob of 
about a thousand people armed with all manner 
of muskets, spears, cutlasses, bayonets and knives 
fastened on the ends of poles. The heat of the 
weather and the stench of the place were quite 
overpowering ; and the natives’ pressing round us 
to touch the skin of a white man required the 
exercise of all our good temper and forbearance to 
withstand.” 

We should not be surprised, if even among 
the semi-barbarous Africans there were found to 
be advantages in a sober, sensible, and modest 
demeanour, Every attempt to play on the feel- 
ings or the ignorance of rude, uneducated people, 
has usually the misfortune to calculate on and 
call into activity their worst passions, which are 
apt to recoil on the contriver of the artifice. 
Among the curiosities of Eboe the most conspi- 
cuous was a fat woman, who could not be taken 
on board the Quorra, begause the foreyard was 
not strong enough to hoist her in. She was sup- 
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posed to weigh at least twenty-five stone, and 
shaded her ample charms beneath a hat five feet 
in diameter. ‘The population in the delta of the 
river, from the sea to Eboe, did not appear to 
exceed four thousand adults. Of this place, and 
of its trade, the following is our author's de- 
scription :— 

“The town of Eboe stands by the side of a creek 
running parallel with the Niger, and in the flooded 
season communicating with it at both ends. Ona 


rough estimate, the town consists of eight hundred to | 
a thousand houses ; and allowing on au average six | 


people to a house, will give the amount of popula- 
tion, two-thirds at least of which may be considered 
as under fourteen years of age. The inhabitants are 
the most enterprising and industrious traders on the 
Niger. _ The town itself with its immediate vicinity 
is unhealthy, owing to the swampy nature of the 
ground: we found but few old people of either sex, 
and a great number of young men who appeared de- 
bilitated and aged. 

“ The staple trade of Eboe consists of slaves and 
palm-oil. The value of the former varies according 
to the demand on the coast; but the average value 
of alad of sixteen may be taken at sixty shillings, 
and that of a woman at something more. 

« Palm-oil is produced in immense quantities about 
Eboe, and is collected in small gourds, each capable 
of containing from two to four gallons, from which it 
is emptied into trade puncheons. Some of these, be- 
longing to vessels in the Bonny, I saw in canoes at 
Eboe; but generally, the gourds are taken in large 
canoes to a market-place on the Bonny branch of the 
Niger; which branch being dry in the dry season, 
the Eboe oil then finds its way through the Brass 
creek to the Bonny. * * 

* The collection of palm-oil is lazily and indolently 
followed. The trouble of catching a man is trifling 
—that of manufacturing a ton of oil trifling still, but 
considerably more; the price of both is about the 
same: can it be wondered at then, that the produc- 
tion of oil does not increase more rapidly? It is 
some matter of surprise to me that where there is 
such a brisk demand for slaves it is manufactured at 
all. The capture of a man partakes of the exhila- 
rating nature of a hunt, while the collection of palm- 
oil is devoid of excitement, and becomes the sober 
tedium of business: this affords nothing to satiate 
the appetite for cruelty common to man in his natu- 
ral uncivilized state—that affords him ample gratifi- 
eation, for slave-hunting is pre-eminently cruel. Of 
all the baits which have been employed by the great 
tempter of mankind, that of buying and selling flesh 
and blood has been the most subtle-and successful ; 
and if it has triumphed over the minds of enlight- 
ened and conscientious men in our own country, can 
we wonder that it is irresistible among savages ?” 

Abundant as palm oil is at present at Eboe, it 
might be easily obtained, according te Mr. Laird, 
in much greater quantities. He calculated that 
not above a twentieth of the natural produce is 
collected. But so long as the slave trade exists, 
it is vain to look for the developement of the 
industry and commerce of those countries. 

..While the practice of kidnapping continues, 

“how can it be expected that the natives will 
venture to explore the palm forests? Let them 
have security first, and we doubt not that in- 
dustry will follow in due time. 

At alittle distance above Eboe, large branches 
issue from the river to Benin and Bonny; and 
higher up the Quorra is a noble stream a mile 
and half wide. ‘The scenery continually im- 
proved, and presented an exhilarating variety to 
the notice of our voyagers, heartily tired of the 
monotony of the delta. But the fatal taint of 
disease was on board, and the affliction had 
already become too serious to admit of alleviation 
from cheerfulness of scene. Fifteen out of thirty- 
seven men died within a few days, and nearly all 

were indisposed. But the sight of the moun- 
tains which stretched across the river a little 
higher up, gave hopes of a better climate, and 
helped to prevent the men from yielding to feel- 
ings of despair. They had by this time reached 
the town of Attah, which is picturesquely seated 





on a hill, overhanging the river in some places, 
with cliffs 300 feet in height. Of this place Mr. 
Laird observes :— 

“It is healthy, and the only place we have yet 
seen in the river where a European could possibly 
exist for any length of time. It has many natural 
advantages, and on some future day will be a place 
of great importance. Situated as it is above the allu- 
vial soil, and at the entrance to the valley of the 
Niger, it commands at present the whole trade of the 
interior ; which trade, although trifling at present, it 
requires no prophet to foresee will at some time 
hereafter be immense.” 

To men who needed amusement, the follow- 
ing novel and spirited exhibition must have been 
extremely grateful :— 

“One day, while we lay at anchor off the town, I 
witnessed one of the most ingenious ways of killing 
an alligator that could be imagined. One of these 
huge creatures was discovered basking on a bank in 
the river, a short distance ahead of our vessels. He 
was observed by two natives in a canoe, who imme- 
diately paddled to the opposite side of the bank, and 
having landed, crept cautiously towards him. As 
soon as they were near the animal, one of the natives 
stood up from his crouching position, holding a spear 
about six feet long, which with one blow he struck 
through the animal’s tail into the sand. A most 
strenuous contest immediately ensued ; the man with 
the spear holding it in the sand as firmly as his 
strength allowed him, and clinging to it as it became 
necessary to shift his position with the agility of a 
monkey ; while his companion occasionally ran in as 
opportunity offered, and with much dexterity gave 
the animal a thrust with his long knife, retreating at 
the same moment from within reach of its capacious 
jaws as it whirled round upon the extraordinary pivot 
which his companion had so successfully placed in 
its tail. The battle lasted about half an hour, tér- 
minating in the slaughter of the alligator, and the 
triumph of his conquerors, who were not long in 
cutting him into pieces and loading their canoes with 
his flesh, which they immediately carried to shore 
and retailed to their countrymen. It is evident that 
the success of this plan depended on the nerve and 
dexterity of the man who pinned the animal’s tail to 
the ground; and his contortions and struggles to 
keep his position were highly ridiculous and enter- 
taining.” 

Above Attah, or Iddoh (as it is written in Mr. 
Oldfield's journal), the river forces its way 
through the chain of mountains to which our 
author gives the name of Kong, but whether he 
learned that name from the natives, or borrowed 
it from our maps, he does not informus. These 
mountains have all flat summits, of equal height, 
their elevation being apparently from 2500 to 
3000 feet above the river. They are probably 
composed of sandstone resting on granite, of 
which latter rock large masses were found in 
the vicinity of the river. The varied scenery 
of the mountains seemed to our wearied voy- 
agers quite enchanting. At the entrance to this 
part of the river is the town of Bocqua, where a 
fair is held on a sand-bank every ten days, to 
which some thousands of people resort, many of 
them coming distances of two or three hundred 
miles. They lamented exceedingly that our 
voyagers would not take men (that is, slaves) 
instead of ivory. The large canoes had each a 
pony on board, intended obviously for the de- 
spatch of business on landing. The passage 
through the mountains being effected, a new 
scene immediately presented itself :— 

“In the morning we were again under weigh, and 
afew minutes afterwards opened one of the noblest 
reaches that imagination could have conceived. An 
immense river, about three thousand yards wide, 
extending as far as the eye could reach, lay before 
us, flowing majestically between its banks, which 
rose gradually to a considerable height, and were 
studded with clumps of trees and brushwood, giving 
them the appearance of a gentleman's park; while 
the smoke rising from different towns on its banks, 
and the number of canoes floating on its bosom, gave 
it an aspect of security and peace far beyond any 
























































































nets after using them, and stretch them on poles? 
be dried by the sun, exactly as our fishermen és 
The fish are split by them and gutted, thejvtiaias 
dried by the smoke of a wood fire, ani 
farinaceous food their principal means ofa ere 
—Fruits are not plentiful on the banks o ’ 
plantains, bananas, limes, tamarinds, a speew 
plum, and pine-apples, constitute the whole. 
latter are exceedingly scarce, and the former 
means abundant. 

“The intercourse and trade between the te 
on the banks is very great, (I was surprised to lem 
from Dr. Briggs that there appeared to be twice 
much traffic going forward here as in the upper hee 
of the Rhine,) the whole population on the Nig 














| being emisently of a commercial character, 















a 
African scene I had yet witnessed. The confine. in aay cl 
of the Shary was just in sight, and a range of |p everything ¢ 
hills on the northern bank trended east-north-eqs,/ the trutl 
while on the western bank of the Niger were * Bocqua, 
remarkable isolated table-lands of a romantic a centre of thi 
beautiful appearance, giving a finish to a pictuyp tion is held 
which no description can do adequate justice,” and Attah, : 
The ascent of the river, from the sea to i those fr 
junction with the Shary, had occupied a mont on tbe north 
and Christmas day was spent by Mr. Laird aj oumtY ©” 
his companions in a novel situation, at the co. age 
fluence of two great rivers, of equal magnitude facture, 

° ° 7 of which th 
and flowing through regions which had |o, chie 
been the object of curiosity to the learned worl, eeatytive 
The Quorra had run aground, and it was deemeiff oy their wa 
advisable to cover her over, in order to awa forty to six! 
patiently the rising, of the waters, which wa money, not 
still distant. The 4lburkah lay at anchor aboyff medium, an 
six miles further up the stream. be taken at 

In this position two months were spent, 4— The dea 
market established on a sandbank, some visiyf the end of 
paid to the neighbouring villages, and receivei{ only cons 
from the natives in return, and an ineffectul— determine: 
attempt to explore the mountains, were all thf whatever 
means that could be devised to beguile th fore, proc 
tedious hours. A part of the time passed at th: way to the 
mouth of the Shary, left no traces in the mem the river 
of our author :—sickness blotted it out from hi creek, fron 
mind, and made many dark gaps in the con of ten mi 
sciousness of all. More than half of hiscon- sufferings 
panions had by this time perished; the surv-{f the rain a 
vors retained little strength or spirit; and th the sun | 
depression occasioned by illness was rendereiff The latte 
worse by the contemplated failure of the exp-f being roa 
dition. Among themselves, nevertheless, th: Fundah < 
natives had plenty of trade; and Mr. Lain waiting o 
bears very candid testimony to the merits of ff interview 
country where he suffered so much, and to thf his own 
character of its inhabitants. « In the 

“ Both banks of the river are thickly studdedwith was attend 
towns and villages. I could count seven from the cavaleade 
place where we lay aground ; and between Eboeaniff splendidly 
the confluence of the rivers there cannot be lesstha to 
forty, generally occurring every two or three miles tenance is 
The principal towns are Attah and Addakndda; his eyes, w 
and averaging the inhabitants at one thousand for sinister an 
each town and village, will, I think, very nearlyginf§ with a bra 
the population of the banks. It may be ratherbelor di . 
the mark. several ot! 

“The general character of the people is muh my interp’ 
superior to that of the inhabitants of the swampy to look at 
country between them and the coast, They av with him: 
shrewd, intelligent and quick in their perception] was his dé 
milder in their dispositions, and more peaceable inf trusting t 
their habits. The security of life and property #§ unable to 
evidently greater among them: though it is sil] goods for 
sufficiently precarious to prevent the inhabitans—] quantity 1 
from living in isolated situations, nor will any ¢ “ Havi 
them venture upon the river after sunset in smal the Hous 
canoes. Agriculture is extensively followed, aij of a white 
Indian corn and other grain are raised with litte] that he h: 
labour and less skill on the part of the cultivatos— had was 
Tobacco is grown sparingly, and when dried al] headed r 
made up for sale, costs one hundred cowries, or a council, | 
penny, per pound. * * : “Tn tl 

“The river abounds in fish to a degree that 1] face I the 
almost inconceivable, and the inhabitants of t]% assured n 
banks are expert and persevering fishermen. The it was ir 
make immense nets of grass, which they use as sem looking-g 
with great dexterity. They are very careful of thet] her, but | 









































omen, and children carrying on trade. ~The traffic 
jp slaves, cloth, and ivory is confined to the men ; 
everything else being left to thewther sex, who, to 
gy the truth, are far the most difficult to deal with. 

* Bocqua, or Hickory, as the natives call it, is the 
centre of this traffic; and a fair of three days’ dura- 
tion is held there every ten days, attended by Eboe 
and Attah, and even Bonny traders from the south, 
and those from Egga, Cuttum-Curaffee, and Fundah 
on the north, besides great numbers from the interior 
country on both banks of the river. The traders 
from the upper country bring cloths of native manu- 
facture, beads, ivory, rice, straw-hats, and slaves, all 
of which they sell for cowries, and buy European 
goods, chiefly Portuguese and Spanish. About 














red world fiv oes passed us every ten day 
twenty-five large can ry t ys, 
vas deemej on their way to this market, each containing from 
er toawaill forty to sixty people. The trade is carried on by 
Which wuff money, not by barter: cowries are the circulating 






medium, and their sterling value on an average may 
be taken at one shilling per thousand.” 







spent, 4 The death of Dr. Briggs, which took place at 
ome isis the end of February, deprived Mr. Laird of the 
id received only consolation which remained to him, and 
ineffectual determined him to seek change of scene, at 






whatever cost; of bodily exertion. He, there- 
fore, proceeded in his boat up the Shary, in his 
way to the town of Fundah. Having ascended 





























1€ memory the river for six or seven days, he entered a 
it from his creek, from the extremity of which a land journey 
| the conf of ten miles conducted him to Fundah. His 
f his con-{ sufferings during this voyage, from exposure to 
the suri-—f the rain at night, and to the scorching rays of 
}; and thei the sun by day, were of the severest nature. 
} rendered The latter torture he compares to the agony of 
the being roasted alive at a slow fire. He entered 
eless, the Fundah at midnight; an immense crowd still 
Mr. Lair waiting outside the walls to receive him. His 
erits of a interview with the king may be best related in 
and to the his own words :— 
“In the afternoon I was visited by the king, who 
udded with was attended by a great number of eunuchs and a 
1 from thei cavaleade of about a dozen horsemen. He was 
1 Eboe and splendidly dressed in silk and velvet robes, and ap- 
0 Less than to be a man of immense size. His coun- 
hree mile tenance is by no means prepossessing, particularly 
ddakndds; his eyes, which are of a dirty red colour, having a 
ousand fori sinister and foreboding expression. I presented him 
nearly gin with a brass-mounted sword, an umbrella five feet in 
ther belor# diameter, highly ornamented, a brace of pistols, and 
r several other things, and then informed him through 
e is muh} my interpreter that I had come from a great distance 
1¢ swapy— to look at him in the face, and to hold a good palaver 
They anf vith him; that his messengers had informed me it 
perception, was his desire to see the face of a white man, and 
aceable inf trusting to his good faith, I had come, though ill and 
roperty 3 unable to walk; that I was anxious to give him our 
it is sil] goods for ivory, and had brought with me a great 
nhabitass§ quantity for that purpose. 
ill any i] =“ Having finished my speech, he rose, and said in 
t in aml the Houssa language, that he was glad to see the face 
wed, ani of awhite man—it was what he had long wished for ; 
with litte that he had abundance of ivory, and that all that he 
ultivatos © had was mine: to which sentiments twelve grey- 





headed negroes, who appeared to form his privy 
council, bowed assent. * * 

“In the evening I had a visit from a man whose 
face I thought was not new to me, and a lady who 
assured me she was the king’s mother, and to whom 
it was intimated that I should give a present. A 
looking-glass and a cake of Windsor soap satisfied 
her, but not her companion, who became abusive, and 
was at length bundled off by my Kroomen. * * 

“On the following morning I was carried to the 
i puse to return his visit, but was only allowed 
the outer court-yard, which is about forty 
with a verandah on the side next to the 
















ime the very man who had been turned out of 
‘hut by my Kroomen the night before came and 
down by my side. After some conversation, I 
asked for the king; on which he said that he was the 
king! This was too much for me to believe, until 
he went through a gateway and returned in a few 
Minutes with his stomacher and his splendid robes 
on. After laughing heartily at my astonishment, he 
tiked for the catpet on which J was seated, and 
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which I refused him, having-ne other. After 
angry words on both sides, he went off in a pet, and 
I returned to my hut in any but a pleasant state of 
mind. On inquiry of the owner of my hut, he in- 
formed me, and I afterwards found it to be the case, 
that on all great occasions it is customary for the 
king and his attendants to puff themselves out to a 
ridiculous size with cotton wadding; and this fully 
explained the mistake I was under with regard to 
the king’s identity. On his first visit he ones 
to be an immense-sized personage, and could not 
even rise from his seat without assistance. When 
he visited me incog, he was a raw-boned, active- 
looking man.” 


The palace of the king of Fundah is an im- 
mense assemblage of circular huts, covering a 
space of nine or ten acres, and enclosed by a 
mud wall fifteen feet high. ‘Two of these huts, 
partitioned from the remainder, were allotted to 
our traveller. How long Mr. Laird remained 
at Fundah, we are unabie to collect from his 
narrative. He lingered there probably a month 
or more. The king would not allow him the 
means of effecting his departure. At length he 
hit on a notable expedient to awe the mind of 
his black tyrant. As he could not make the 
trial of strength, he cunningly bethought him of 
the extreme of weakness—superstition, and gave 
out that he was about to make a grand Fetish, 
to discover whether he was to return to his own 
country or not, On the appointed evening an 
immense crowd assembled to witness the solem- 
nity. The king, besides his curiosity to see the 
white man’s Fetish, felt a particular interest in 
the result. The hour is arrived, and behold! 
four fine rockets ascend, and while the black 
concourse are wrapt in wonder at the spectacle, 
blue lights are burned, turning their amaze- 
ment into the deepest consternation. But what 
was all this compared to the pocket compass, 
which invariably pointed to the white man’s 
home? ‘The king was unable to resist the im- 
pression made on him by this Fetish, or con- 
jJuration, and he allowed Mr. Laird to depart. 
Gentle reader, we relate this story as we find it. 

On his return to the vessels, Mr. Laird was 
astonished at learning that Lander had gone 
down the river to the sea; and as the stream 
had risen considerably by this time, he made up 
his mind to return himself also with the vessels, 
He had not descended far, however, when, on 
the 10th of July, he met Mr. Lander on his way 
up. It was then arranged that Mr. Laird should 
return to the coast in the Quorra, while Lander, 
in the Alburkah, should try to ascend the river 
to Boussa. We, therefore, here quit the journal 
of Mr. Laird, and attach ourselves to that of 
Mr. Oldfield, the medical officer and journalist 
of the Alburkah, for with this vessel we mean 
to continue the exploration of the interior. On 
this occasion the Alburkah entered the river 
Shary, and ascended it about 100 miles, but 
there was little information gained by this ex- 
ploration. The natives everywhere sullenly re- 
fused to hold intercourse with the strangers, who 
were forced to return no wiser and no richer 
than they went. The river which Mr. Laird 
calls the Shary, is invariably called the Chadda 
by Mr. Oldfield, but neither gentleman informs 
us where he learned the name which he respec- 
tively prefers. As to the popular accounts re- 
specting the sources of this river, the following 
observations of Mr. Laird appear to us to be at 
once brief, sensible, and conclusive :— 

“The subject. which interested me most, and on 
which I made many enquiries from. every person 
whom I thought likely to give me information, was 
the course of the Shary. The answers invariably 
were, that it came from Lake Tchad ; and one man, 
a native of Kooka, offered to take me up there in 
twelve days without changing the canoe. The latter 
expression struck me forcibly, and I crossquestioned 
the ian closely; but he adhered to his statement, 
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and enumerated-e long-list of towns on the banks of 
the river. This evidence, though strong, is by no 
means conclusive; the natives are such inveterate 
liars, that no dependance can be placed on any 
accounts they may give; and from the experience 
which I have had of their mendacious propensities, 
I do not allow their accounts to weigh for a moment 
against the following reasons, which induce me to 
think that it has its rise in another and very dif- 
ferent quarter. 

“The water of the Shary is colder than that of 
the Niger. 

“The rise of the river commences sooner and 
more suddenly than the Niger. 

“There is little trade upon the Shary in compari- 
son with the Niger, which, if it communicated with 
the sea of Soudan, would naturally be immense. 

“From the three first reasons, I should think 
that its rise is in a mountainous country, and that 
that country lies very near the equator. Probably 
the same range of hills that gives birth to the 
Cameroons, Malimba, and other large rivers, throws 
off, on its opposite declivity, the sources of the 
Shary.” 

In the ascent of the Quorra above its junction 
with the Shary, there was no difficulty or ob- 
struction of any kind encountered. The breadth 
of the stream was undiminished, being in gene- 
ral, as Mr. Oldfield assures us, 3500 yards. 
Numerous islands intercepted the view of the 
banks, so that the voyagers were unable to as- 
certain the position of the tributaries flowing 
into the Quorra, of which they understood that 
there were many. Sometimes entering channels 
but recently filled with water, they forced their 
way in the steam vessel through long grass, with 
numerous shells adhering to it. Of the density 
of the population on this part of the river, and 
the harmless curiosity of the natives, some idea 
may be formed from the following extracts :— 

“From the great number of towns that we passed, 
I am inclined to suppose that the population must be 
yery great indeed. No sooner does the traveller 
come in sight of one town, than he discovers three 
or four, and sometimes five others. The natives 
were seen in every direction, in crowds as thick to- 
gether as on market-days in England, gazing at us 
with the greatest astonishment. The country was 
covered with shrubs and trees, of rich and beautiful 
foliage. On the east side, as far as the eye could 
extend, regular rows of palm-trees were seen; while 
on both sides were wide, extensive plains. * * 

* Early on the 2nd of September, a great number 
of the natives were assembled on the banks, gazing 
at the vessel; and about eight o'clock, upwards of 
thirty eanoes were paddling around us, looking at 
the equipments of the vessel with astonishment. 
They appeared to possess more curiosity than any 
of the natives we had yet seen. Several of them 
said, they had heard of a white man’s boat, but they 
did not think it was so large. Their own canoes 
were some of the largest we had seen, being upwards 
of fifty feet long, by two and a half or three feet 
wide, with flat bottoms. The natives are powerful, 
robust-looking men, and stand up in their canoes 
two abreast when using their paddles, which exceed 
six feet in length. * * 

“ After passing Eggaginee, or Batchinkee, I was 
quite astonished to see so many huts extending a 
considerable distance up the river. Eleven large 
and populous towns may be seen within a stone’s 
throw of each other: they are all under the domi- 
nion of Ederesa, who is the legitimate king, but tribu- 
tary to the Felatahs. * * 

“We were much amused this morning on being 
gazed at by thousands of the natives,some of whom, 
in order to see us and examine the vessel, had brought 
a trifling dash,—such as a few eggs, a fowl, or some 
yams. During our journey up, we had been the 
wonder of multitudes, men, women, and children, 
who never before had seen a white man: re- 
lying upon our passive disposition, they flocked on 
board in such numbers as to become an actual nui- 
sance. Qur interpreter, Al Hadge, hit upon a most 
ingenious method of diminishing their numbers——_by 
not allowing any one to come on board unless he 
brought trith him a dash of wood, The consequence 
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of this was, that before we had risen_from 

large quantitiesof wood,were waiting alongside, which, 
together with a canoe-load. from the_king, enabled 
us to get under weigh by nine o’clo¢k, and saved us 
a day cutting wood, which always} gcecupied so much 
of our time.” 

On the 18th of September the Alburkah an- 
chored before Rabbah, in. lat 9° 14’ N., between 
five and six: hundred miles from the sea. The 
population of the towni'séemed to be; as Mr. Old- 
field expresses it, jmmense,;., but we shall reserve 
his description of the place till'another occasion, 
and content outselves,' for the present, with 
having conducted our, readers,,to the. farthest 
point reached ‘by the expedition: It» has been 
our object, in the preceding columns, to lay before 
our readers. a; succinct abstract.of the: voyage, 
deferring all critical remarks and reflections till a 
future paper. We cannot, however, close.these 
volumes, without observing thatthey are, through- 
out, most negligently written—a fault which. is 
less excusable, inasmuch as a; delay , of ,three 
years in. their publication. has, afforded ample 
time for their correction and careful amendment. 
Mr, Laird’s journal eyinces, indeed, somewhat 
more ability than. Mr, Oldfield’s, but, unfortu- 
nately, both the gentlemen seem as little disposed 
to weigh their sentiments as, their, language. 
We shall return to this subject... .; 

The Spas of Germany.” By thé Atithor ‘of "St, 

Petersburgh.’ (2 vols. ’ Colburn. °°" 

Turre is a fashion in everything ; and the curr 
rent of fashion, at present, runs very powerfully 
in favour of “ German Spas.” On thee 
medicinal springs great diversities of opinion pre- 
vail. According to some, they are either wholly 
inefficacious, or they owe their healing properties 
to appreciable ingredients, everywhere imitable 
by chemical process. Some. more freely admit 
the cures obtained from a residence at, watering 
laces, but attribute them, with much. plausi- 
bility, to change of air and of, habits of .Jife, to 
the exercise incidental to a long journey, and to 
a temporary cessation of those life-wearing cares 
and gnawing anxieties, which eat.,the heart, of 
man, in the laborious employments of a.“ work- 
a-day world.” A third set of opiners not-only 
assume medicinal properties, to be inherent. in 
the waters themselves, but are potent believers 
in some mystical force in them, independent of 
their chemical ingredients, and flowing from an 
inappreciable something in their, mode, of com- 
bination, derived from the hand, of nature, which, 
in these eases, snatches. “a, grace. heyand, the 
reach of art.” . Whe, then, “ shal} decide when 
doctors.disagree 2’ Medical facts are gf so mixed 
a nature, and derive so Jarge a, portion, of, their 
meaning from the minds to which they, address 
themselves, that this, proverbial. difference, of 
doctors can seldom be satisfactorily adjusted. by 
direct efforts at experimental, praot; and it is to 
the decisions of time alone, Y aay the public can 
safely appeal in all such litigated questions, But 
time, it must be confessed, has, with a very. few 
exceptions, hitherto decided in succession against 
the claims of individual spas, as fay as ¥Fespects 
the larger part of their imputed effigagg ; and has 
dismissed the lovers of the marvellous ta newer 
and less proved,“ sources” for their, gratification. 
For onr own parts, we do not think, that,there 

is much general reasoning applicable to thesub-' 
ject. There are-spas and spas ; some aboumding 
in cognizable matters of wndisputed influence.on 
tne living structure; others deriving: their, sup- 
posed utility in disease from their; rare, and ex- 
treme purity from. foreign, ingredients... With 
respect to: the former; there isnothing unreason- 
able in attributing to. them, powers, analogous 
to those of the drugs, which) they are; known,to, 
hold in solution ; while, in:regard.to. the latter, if: 
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ahd peotunipliga Sat gall alg fn thei 
favour, it cannot.be denied that the simple ele- 


ment does.exercise some influence on the, orga- |}. 


nization ; nor can it be, maintained that.its use, 
however Jong, continued, must, be utterly indif- 
ferent to health... Whether. any particular Spa, 
however, ranges under one or the other.of these 
heads, and in. what,.degree, it, partakes of the 
essentials of either, are questions of specific exa- 
mination ; so that,in the mattex,of Spas, each tub 
noust be suffered to stand on its, own, bottom. 


The utility of Spas; however, is for the larger 
part confined to the wealthy ; and, in their case, 
if’ ‘to: a! residénéo' im. the pure ait of a healthy 
ace bw added the adoption of unaccustomed 
early hours; and iwholesome ‘habits, (sometimes 
enforced by fashion’ in a fashionable | watering 
plaeo,y the: efficacy ofthe spring (whatever it 
miy be) will be powerfully aided by this happy 
influence; ‘whereas, to those to whom # Spa is 
only a new scene for the ptaetice of habitual 
dissipatidns; the spring, though it were the Pool 
of Bethesdariteelfy would ‘do nothing towards the 
restoratiow of impaired health. 


But'whatever may be the valtie of medicinal 
waters, general or special, the Ge¥mian Spas, as 
we have said, dre, at the present moment, pre- 
eminently the fashion, ‘an ‘absolutely divide the 
world with Jhpiter Halnernati ; and ‘in this state 
of the public Mind, the appedtance of a work on 
the subjeet, drnamented a3 Dr. Granville’s work 
is with numerous plates and vignettes, must be 
fairly entitled to the double praise of being 
“neat and appropriate.” Moreover, we may 
id, that we aré rot among those. who *would 


déery tlig fashion: for foreign travel, whether it 
i i rg health, of instiuction, or 
of pate dmusembrit,... Ifthe present condition of 


the public mind be more enlightened than it was 
af thetconclusién fof the reyg)utionary war, the 
résult is in a great degree consequent on the 
aheee of foreign touting, “Notwithstanding 
the many absurdities committed by the English 
on the’ ¢ontitient, or imported by them on their 
Teturn into’ Etigland,’ much ‘information has 
forced itself, even on the least observant ; while 
the more’educated ‘and judicious of our travellers 
have, When their'travels are over, become nuclei 
of civilize und Kamanizing speculation, of art, 
Of scietice, anid of 'peneral knowledge, and have 
sprédd dt ‘every ‘side new feelings and ‘ideas 
most necessary to the well being of the commu- 
nity at large.’ “Ihe evils’ incidental ‘to’ this, (in 
¢ommbn with'alf other ‘human 'combinations,) 
are ‘épen ‘to’ gatire;’and obvious to caricature ; 
btit’ the’ Yood |is ‘unobtrusive ‘and intimate in its 
Workings; it’i¥!‘manifésted dnly to those who 
Jd below’ ‘fie ‘stitfdce, ‘and ‘can’ observe’ and 
think fur thejtiselves. 
OF the work before us, then, we were predis- 
osed fo thigk favourably ; and if the execution 
oes, not, come up to expectation, we must still 
‘admit that we have perused many of less merit. It 
is not strictly @ professional work, though written 
.by a’ physician; neither is it merely a trayeller’s 
tour; this, as far as the public is concerned, to 
Ww the work is addressed, may be judicious ; 
.but as a matter of reputation, we think other- 
wise. It, eannot be denied that there is much 
useful. and amusing information set before the 
reader; but. the medical parts of the work are 
much too popular to be of great service to those 
who would consult it with a scientific object; 
and the author's speculations are sometimes so 
yague and nner Te as to detract from the gene- 
ral weight of his opinions. ‘Thus, in discussing 
the merits of the baths at Wildbad, we find page 
upon page of speculation, that completely, baffles 
our. aah be ef conception to extract a meaning 
from, ; e, style. of reasoning is quite as in- 





¢ouclusive as that of the homceopathists, against 
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f hose absurdities the author has judisioul, 


protested. i 14 , ka 
In.a similar spirit, when describing the: 

and upward spring of the waters at Carls 
he asks, ‘‘ What is it that-imparts to this mys- 
terious current that violent impulse, which makes 
it spring from the bosom of the earth with ay 
upright jet of eight or nine feet elevation; from 
the aperture in the rocky crust underneath, the 
building, &c. &c. . . . a central.firel”.’ Noy 
we,in our turn, would ask, did the author neve; 
see a fountain at home, (for the much orlitile 
makes no difference,) or the. gush of water when 
the plug is removed from the water-mains of the 
streets of London?. Central fire, forsooth! and 
even if it beso, does mot the: téatkettles when 
full, run over as the water. exparids. ‘with heat? 
What, then, is there mysterious in the pheno. 
menon? Is this.a time for natural philosophers 
to'be running over. Europe propagating e habit 
of silly and. idle wonderment, at. war with;all 
tational 1 ¥ This twaddle: is, we conjer- 
ture, a result of the Doctor's professional prac- 
tice, and of the consequent necessity of adminis- 
tering, on occasions, the requisite ‘dose of that 
highly-esteemed drug. Loose, inconelysive dis- 
course is too much the staple of English society 
and mystery is the short explanation of all phe- 





nomena, with those who will not take the trouble 
a a Dr. — would hardly haye 
addressed: this specimen of philosophising te, the 
Royal Society, ae then =o eo it 
in print for the general reader? The manifest 
wish, however, to win over “the general,” has 
rendetéd his work throughout’ Téss (pie d 
tuminous, than it should hayebeen, as 
tempted him; upon oceasiona, into bald, dis- 
jointed talk,” which will be anything but satis- 
factory to his professional brethren, and to ‘such 
readers as ate not content to take payment in 
words. > 
Maugre, then, ‘the author's professional tank, 
his work’ must be received as the mere result of 
a rapid, but rather extensive tour,—a general 
guide book to the German Spas, interspersed 
with anecdotes picked up on the road, and ocea- 
sionally seasoned with personalities, which had 
better have been omitted. The treatment, ac- 
cording to his own report, of a poor, struggling, 
starving countryman, encountered at Baden-Ba- 
den, and “ whom,” he says, “‘ I verily believe to 
be the most inoffensive creature in the world,’ 
was heartless.in the extreme, wholly unprovoked, 
and_may have been injurious, even in. pecuniary 
results, where such results are. evidently of the 
utmost importance to the sufferer :—his intro- 
duction of the lady’s name in the scene he 
has described is equally wanton and offensive. 
The captious remarks, also, on the Old Man of 
the Brunnens sare singularly injudicious, and 
the eternal reference to ‘St. Petersburgh,’ &. 
in the worst. possible taste. Still, among works 
of its, class, ‘The Spas of Germany’ will take 
rank. It is handsomely got up; and 
immeasurably below the often snecred. at,‘ 
bles,’ is, on the whole, as amusing and informing 
as such volumes usually are. If we have not 
spoken more favourably of it, it is not because.we 
think it relatively inferior to the average standard, 
but because we are weary of the prevalent me 
diocrity of our literature, which is rapidlygsh 
ing below the level of that of the rest of 
and it is, therefore, with more than 
pain, that we see those who, by educati@gya 
attainments, should be the enlargers and ext 
ders of the national intellect, contributing to® 
already overgrown masses of feebleness av 
commonplace. : 
We should not, if we had more space thah we 
can command at present, make any serious 
mands en these volumes for, extracts relating 1 





their professed subject; but the account of the 
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wt to the Salt Mines, at Hullein, is written 
with unusual dramatic power, and we may avail 
ourselves of it at a future time. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
! [Second Notice.) 

Wine must alwayshave beena rarity in Egypt; 
forthough its use was permitted to the priests, the 
le were only allowed to drink it at certain fes- 
tivals, especially that of Artemis Bubastus, when, 
ss.we are informed by Herodotus, more wine was 
consumed than-in all the year besides. At other 
times they drank a kind of beer made from 
vbarley. ‘This liquor being used chiefly by the 
middle and lower castes, we are not to expect 
“ny details of its manufacture on the monuments. 
df there were ‘any, it would be difficult to iden- 
tify: them, for, from the account given us by 
Herodotus, it is manifest that the Egyptian beer 
was'a/ sort: of sweet wort; it was. but. slightly 
fermented, and as no hops were used ‘in’ the 
munufacture, itwas probably made m4 in small 
uwantities, as the occasion required. Yet, from 
the monuments, we infer that the cultivation 
of theg was atone time popular in Egypt, 
h it could ‘only have been cultivated ‘with 
sdecess in a few of the high-lying districts; and 
when’ commerce enabled the Egyptians to im- 
sport wine from other countries better and cheaper 
iw they could manufacture it themselves, they 


In the engraving of the vine arbour’ before us, 
itwill be seen that great care is taken to keep 
the roots moist; they are inclosed by a mound 
or wall, and water is brought to them by one of 
the labourers. Belzoni found the grape-vine 

ing wild in the region of Fayoum, near the 
ke'Meeris; but from him, and from other au- 
thorities, we learn that the fruit is deficient both 
in quantity and quality. The rich clusters in 
the‘engraving above, are a clear proof that the 
éttificial production of plants, in localities for 
which ‘they were not naturally adapted, was 
tattied to an extent in Egypt which might ex- 
tite'the envy of our modern horticultural sotie- 
fies." 
Phe grapes, when’ collected, were conveyed 
in baskets to the wine-vat. ‘This was not a 
itoveable ‘utensil, but ‘a cistern, either dug or 
willt; generally the latter; whén the fruit was 
tilected in this ‘receptacle, men and women 
‘Were employed to crush it by treading. In the 
press to the right of the engraving, two persons 
will be seen engaged in this work; they are 
holding ropes fixed to a transverse pole, by which 
they give greater force and elasticity to their 
spring or leap. The transverse beam is here 


ed to two date-palms, for the press is a 
small‘one, erected in a garden; but we find 
thet in the construction of which considerable 
mera beauty is displayed. The place of 
sae is — by splendid columns, and 
‘transverse beam is ornamented with fluting 
carving, such as is usual in cornices. ‘To 

| Operation there are frequent allusions in 
Scripture. Bishop Lowth has dwelt forcibly on 
the‘poetic beauty of ‘the delineation of divine 
Vengeance, by imagery borrowed from the wine- 
Press, in Isaiah’s description of the Messiah's 
Wetory over his enemies. ‘‘ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 








had the good sense to abandon this unprofitable 
branch of industry, and direct their attention to 
commodities for which nature afforded them 
greater facilities. In the age of ‘the patriarch 
Jacob, wine must have been manufactured in 
Egypt, else it is fair to infer that he would have 
sent it with the other products of Syria, which 
he gave to his sons, for the purpose of conciliat- 
ing Pharaoh’s minister, his unknown son Joseph. 
“ Take of the best fruits in the land in your 
vessels, and carry down the man a present, a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices.and myrrh, 
nuts and almonds.” (Gen. xliii, 11.) . But from 
the enumeration of the judgments that God was 
about to inflict.on the land of Egypt im the days 
of the prophet Isaiah, it would appear that the 
vines were not important, for their destruction 
forms no patt.iof, the iprophet’s denunciations 
against Egypt, as it. does of bis menaccs against 
the Syrians and; Chaldreans. . ' 
(Other circumstances; indeed,| tend ta, prove 
that the cultivation of the vine was hot very ex- 
tensive; we find: itd, almost, every.) instance 
planted in the, gardens; there are, few, if any, 


separate vineyards, , A greate ber of la- 
bourers is found attending oS nes than to 
any. other horticultural perdacs Whence we may 


2 


conclude that their cultivation required more 
than ordinary care, and was, a Tuxury of the rich 
rather than an,ocenpation of the pegple, 





Bozrah ? this that is glorious in, his apparel, tra- 
velling in the greatness of, his strength? I that 
speak in righteousness, mighty to save, Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth,in the, wine-yat? 
I have trodden the wine-press alone ; and of the 
people there was none with me; for [ will tread 
them in mine, anger, and trample.them,in.my 
fury; and their blood shall be sprinkled ypon 
my garments, and I will stain;all my, raiment. 
For the day of vengeance is in mine_heart, and 
the year of my, redeemed. js come... And I 
looked and there was none, ta help; and I, wan- 
dered that there was none. to, uphold ; therefore, 
mine own arm brought salyation unto,me, and my 
fury it upheld me. And I will tread down, the 
people in mine anger, and make them drunk in 
my fury, and I will ‘bring ‘down’ their strength 
to thé earth.” (Isaiah, Tati, 1—6:) ‘In this 
noble burst’ of poetry, the word “alone” hag a 
peculiar emphasis, because it was usual for seve- 
ral persons to tread together in the wine-press. 
The crushing of the grapes, the spurting forth of 
the purple juice, and the dark stains on the ves- 
ture, naturally suggest an’ image ‘of ‘the ‘waste 
and destruction ensuing from the ‘trinmph of 
some mighty conqueror. To the Hebrews it 
was a familiar illustration, for, in their language, 
“ blood of the grape” is an ordinary expression 
for wine. 

Treading out the grapes was an exhilarating 
employment; in all the representations of the pro- 
cess weimagine that wecan see joy and merriment, 
proceeding even to extravagance, on the counte- 
nances of those engaged in it. This circamstance 
explains another image of divine vengeance in 
the prophecies of Jeremiah: “ The Lord shall 
mightily roar from his habitation; he shall give 
a shout as they that tread the grapes, against all 
the inhabitants of the earth.” (Jeremiah, xxv. 


30.) "We find women sharing the pleasing toil 
of grape-pressing; the Greeks, as we are in- 
formed by Anacreon, excluded them from an 
employment likely to inspire them with a love 
for the intoxicating juice. 
Lo! the vintage now is done! 
And purpied with the autumnal sun ; 
The grapes gay youths and virgins bear, 
The sweetest product of the year! 
Tn vats the heavenly load they lay, 
And swift the damsets trip away ; 
The youths alone the wine-press tread, 
For wine ’s by skilful drunkards made. 
Méantime the mifthful song they raisc, 
Lo! Bacehus, té thy praise! 
And viewing the blest juice in, thought, 
Quaff an imaginary ‘draught. 
Opx L. ii. Broome's Translation. 
Indeed, so great was the general joy inspired by 
the vintage, that its cessation is'one uf the punish- 
ments denounced’ by Jeremiah against Moab. 
© And joy ahd gladness is taken from the plen- 
tiful field;‘and from the land of Moab; and I 
liave caused’ Wine to fail from the wine-presses ; 
tione shall tread with shouting; their shouting 
shall’ ‘be ‘no ‘shouting. (Jeremiah, xlvili. 33.) 
We have ‘a similar allusion to the joy of the 
Vintage in ‘Isaiah's denunciation, vilich is also 
aigitinst Moab: '“ And''pladness is taken away, 
and joy out of the pleasant field; and in the 
vineyards there shall ‘be no singing, neither shall 
there be shouting; shall tread out 
po wine inytheir presses; I have made their 
vintage shouting to cease, . (Isaiah, xvi. 10.) 
The crushed pulp of the grapes sunk into the 
‘bottoin of'the Vat or ‘cistern ; the expressed juice 
| flowed out thirough d'spout inserted in the side 
of the ‘cistéru; about one-third of its height from 
thee 1 pect The juice was imperfectly extracted 
by the treading process, and another operation 
was ‘Feyuired to render available what remained 
in the trodden pulp. For this purpose a bag, 
iniade of flags or rushes, was’ provided, in which 
the pulp was placed, and compressed, by twist- 
ing the ends of the bag with staves or hand- 
‘spikes, ‘The editor of the Pictorial Bible, a work 
whose judicious illustrations convey fuller and 
more perfect information than all the folios of the 
commentators, confirms our theory, that the bag 
Was used to extract the juice from grapes already 
‘stibjected to the treading operation, by observing 
that théré is 4n intermediate process in the supply 
of frait'to the bag-press ; the grapes are deposited 
in’ large'buckets, arid not brought directly from 
the Vines, 'as they are to the treading press. 
Fishing is ‘one of the employments most fre- 
qnentl depicted on the monuments. It is re- 
corded a¥' a: fearful aggravation of the First 
Plague’ of’ Egypt, “the fish that was in the 
‘tiver! died,”' (Exodus, vii. 21,)'and the first 
great complajnt ofthe Israelites, when they 
‘murmured against Moses’ in the Desert, was 
« We' remember ‘the fish that we did eat in 
Egypt freely.” (Numbers, xi: 5.) Isaiah alludes 
to thé iiiportance of fish to the Egyptians, when 
denouncing divine vengeance against them. 
“The'fishers‘also shall mourn, and all they that 
cast angle into the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters shall languish. 
. .\. And they shall be’ broken in the purposes 
thereof, all'that make'sluices and ponds for fish.” 
Isaiah, xix:'8—10.) The Nile and the arti- 
dial lakes were swept with nets,* but we have 
no instahee' ‘of fishing in the; open sea. The 
supply’ has ‘not failed in modern times; M. 
Michaud informs us, “‘ The waters of Menzaleh 
abound ‘in'fish; the Arabs say that the varieties 
of ‘fish in the lake exceed in number the days of 
the year. Although this may be deemed an 
exaggeration, itis certain that whatever be the 
number of their species, the fishes of this lake 
multiply infinitely. The fishery of Menzaleh 
has always! been farmed by the government of 
Egypt; under the Circassian sultans it was 








* See the engraving, next page. 
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valued at ten thousand dinars ; under the Mame- 
lukes at thousand crowns; the revenue 
which it yields at present to Mohammed Ali is 
caimated, at eight hundred purses, (rather more 
than eight thousand pounds).” From the same 
author we shall extract some account of the po- 
pulation employed in the fishery, for it will be 
found to correspond pretty accurately with the 
appearance of the fishermen on the monuments. 
“The population on the islands Matharieh, (in 
the lake Menzaleh), is so numerous, that there 
is not room to plant a single tree on the soil, and 
that the huts and tombs are huddled together. 
Everybody is engaged either in catching or 
curing fish; the most abundant fishing grounds 
are divided into several inclosures by reeds and 
rushes; these are the properties of the different 
fishermen, and their boundaries are far more re- 
spected than those of the farms belonging to the 
unhappy Fellahs. ‘The inhabitants of the Ma- 
tharian islands have all the jealousies of an in- 
sular population, and claim an exclusive right to 
the waters by which they are surrounded ; evil 
would be the fate of the strange fisherman who 
should steer his bark into their archipelago, and 
who should be caught casting his lines near their 
islets. . . . No less than seventeen villages may 
be counted round the lake Menzaleh ; the greater 
es of this dense population has no resource but 

hing; with the salt fish which they send to 
Cairo, Syria, and even the interior of Africa, 
they purchase dates, rice, timber for boat and 
hut-building, hemp and twine for their lines, and 
fire-arms to make war on the waterfowl, and 
sometimes on their enemies.”—Correspondance 
@ Orient, vol. vi, letter 156. 


On the monuments the fishermen appear as 
a class inferior to the agricultural population, 
and we know historically that they formed one 
of the lowest castes. The following engraving 
exhibits the fisherman taking his store to market ; 
it is probable that a small fish of the trout species, 
which is still regarded as a delicacy in Egypt, 
was preserved in the covered vessels to save it 
from being injured by the heat of the sun. 





The Egyptians were the first nation which 
history records as curing meat and fish with salt 
for preservation, The trade of preserving fish 
appears to have been more dignified than that of 








catching them, for the curers and salters are 
superior in look and general bearing to the fish- 
ermen, 





The fishes were divided longitudinally by a 
short wide knife, not unlike that which is some- 
times used for splitting cod-fish at Newfound- 
land. They were cured with fossil salt, procured 
from the African desert; for sea-salt, like other 
marine productions, was deemed impure. Sea- 
fish could not be used for the same reason, and 
Plutarch tells us that the priests abstained from 
every kind of fish, thinking them impure on 
account of their possible communication with 
the sea. Clemens Alexandrinus assigns a dif- 
ferent reason ; he says that the priests extended 





their reverence for the Nile to the inhabitants of 
its waters, and would eat nothing which hag 
floated in the sacred river. 


The fisheries of the Nile itself were free to 
the public in ancient times, but those established 
on the canals connected with the Nile and the 
Lake Meeris formed a part of the heredita 
domains of the crown. We are informed } 
Herodotus that this fishery daily paid a talent 
(1937. 15s.) to the royal treasury during the six 
months in which the water flowed through the 
canal into the lake, and during the other six 
months twenty mine (64/. 11s. 8d.) a day 
Diodorus Siculus informs us that this. branch of 
the revenue was appropriated to the queens ag 
pin money. 


The Egyptian boats must next engage our 
attention; they were called Baris, and were 
built wholly of native materials. In their form 
they show that the first idea of their construc. 
tion was derived from an excavated tree ; an idea 
as forcibly recalled to our minds by the wherries 
of the Thames as the canoes of the South Seas, 
Herodotus tells us that they were formed from 
small planks, about two cubits square, cut either 
from the roots of the papyrus or the Egyptian 
acantha. Neither is of sufficient size to admit 
of even a coracle being formed from the trunk, 
and we therefore incline to think that the persons 
in the accompanying sketch are not employed in 
excavation. The instrument in the hands of the 
three workmen may either be used to bore holes 
for the pins which fastened the planks together, 
or, what is more probable, to stop up the inter- 
stices or, as we commonly say, to. caulk the vessel 
with loose hemp and byblus. The chisel, which 
is employed by the two figures to the right, is 
the same as that which, in other plates, we see 
used in cabinet and upholstery work, and in one 
specimen in coach-making ; it is always distin- 
guishable by the curve which the blade makes 
with the handle. 








The rigging of most of the vessels on the 
monuments proves that they were river or canal 
boats. The rudder passes right through the 
keel, and is used as an oar is sometimes employ- 
ed as a substitute for a rudder in the present 
day, and in the mode of propelling a boat called 


sculling. In many instances we find an awning 
below the main sail, to protect the rowers from 
the excessive heat of the sun.* These vessels 
were very unfit to ascend the river against the 
stream, and they were always towed up, except 
when the wind was fresh and favourable. They 
made use of a singular contrivance to accelerate 
their motion when descending the stream. They 
fastened a hurdle of tamarisk with a rope to the 
prow of the vessel ; this hurdle they strengthened 
* See the next engraving. 








with reeds and bands of byblus, and let it down 
into the water. The stream bearing upon the 
hurdle urged the vessel forward with such 
rapidity that her head would have been run un- 
der water if they had not steadied her by a heavy 
weight in the stern. In some reigns the Egyp- 
tians unquestionably paid attention to naval affairs, 
and kept ships for war and commerce on the Red 
Sea: the navigation of the Mediterranean was 
always unpopular, and for the most part pro- 
hibited. Ships of war and a naval engagement 
are found on the monuments supposed to = 
the exploits of Sesostris; and Diodorus Siculus, 
whose passion for the marvellous however ren- 
ders his testimony suspicious, declares that Sesos- 
tris built aship of larger dimensions than one of 
our first-rate men of war. 
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The cordage used on board the ships was 





nerally formed of leather ; the cutting of the 
Coier into thongs seems to have been an im- 

rtant business, for it occurs very frequently 
on the monuments; it will be seen that the 
knife used for this purpose is very similar to that 
employed by the fishmonger for splitting his 
fish ; it is however larger and more weighty. 
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It is manifest that thongs cut straight, as in 
the example before us, would be of a very limited 
length, but we see by the monuments that the 
Egyptians had the art of cutting their leather by 
acircular motion, which gave them a thong of 
considerable length, and we also find that it was 
these long strings which were twisted into ropes 
or cables, as is exemplified below. 

These leather ropes were more elastic than any 
formed of hemp. In the apparatus now used for 
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communicating with shipwrecked vessels by send- 
ing a line attached to a shot or shell, it is found 
necessary to have the first coils of the rope made 
of leather; chains and common cables would 
break off within a few inches of the mouth of the 
gun. Most persons. remember their surprise 
when children at the great length of thong sup- 
plied from a small piece of leather by the spiral, 
or, a8 it is technically called, the “ circular cut.” 
The wonder was worked up into a fable, for 
Dido was said to have obtained the ground on 
which Carthage stood by bargaining for as much 
as a bull’s hide would enclose, and then cutting 
the hide into thongs so as to take in a space far 
larger than the seller expected. This story has 
gone the round of the world; a friend of ours 
was informed in Persia that the English obtained 
possession of Calcutta by the very same strata- 
gem; the Chinese tell the story of one of their 
emperors, and the North American Indians 
believe that this was one of the countless arti- 
fices by which the white men deceived their red 
brethren. 

Leather was also used for the manufacture of 
shoes and sandals ; this appears to have been a 
favourite branch of industry, and the varieties in 
the shape prove that some taste was exhibited 
in the decoration and display of the foot. ‘The 
ladies generally wore a sandal consisting of no- 
thing more than the flat sole with a narrow strap 
from the point of the toe meeting two straps 
which rise about the centre of the foot. Fancy 
or taste was displayed in the various ways of 
lacing the coloured bands with which these were 
fastened on the foot. The shoe or slipper is far 
more clumsy in its construction ; indeed, it would 
appear that the task of rendering the shoe an 
ornament was left to the wearer rather than the 





























maker; for the implements of manufacture are 
ruder and fewer than in most of the other trades. 


Laces formed by twisting party-coloured lea- 
ther seem to have een fashionable, and we meet 
some approaches to the high-pointed toes, for 
which our English ancestors were remarkable in 
the Middle Ages. 

We have briefly noticed flax and cotton in our 
account of the agricultural produce; we have now 
to examine their importance to the manufactur- 
ing population of Egypt. When the prophet 
wishes to describe the misery which the foolish- 
ness of the Egyptian princes was likely to bring 
on the labouring classes of their subjects, he 
mentions the weavers as next in importance to 
the fishermen: “ Moreover they that work in 
fine flax, and they that weave networks shall 
be confounded.” (Isaiah, xix. 9.) Instead of 
“networks,” the margin of our Bibles has 
“white works,” which is the true translation ; 
the prophet alludes to the cotton manufacture, 
which has been so often confounded with linen 
both by ancient and modern writers. © The linen 
and cotton were exported in the shape of yarn. 
We are told that “ Solomon had horses brought 
out of Egypt and linen yarn; the king's mer- 
chants received the linen yarn at a price.” (1 
Kings, x. 28.) And the linen of Egypt was highly 
valued in Palestine, for the seducer, in Proverbs, 
says, “I have decked my bed with coverings of 
tapestry, with carved works, with fine linen of 
Egypt.” (Proverbs, vii. 16.) Spinning was wholly 
a female employment; it is rather singular that 
we find this work frequently performed by a 
large number collected together, as if the factory 
system had been established three thousand years 

















We ‘have, however, many specimens of spin+ 
ning as-a domestic employment. Hamilton and 
Wilkinson have already shown that many of the 
descriptions of combats we meet in the Iliad 
appear to have been derived from the battle- 
pieces oh the Walls of the ‘heban palaces, which 
the poet himself pretty plainly intimates that he 
had visited. ‘The same observation may be ap- 
lied to most of Homer's pictures of domestic 
ife. We find the lady of the mansion superin- 
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tending the labours of her servants, and some- | 





























































times using the distaff herself. Her spindle 
made of some precious material, richly orna- 
mented, her beautiful work-basket, or rather vase, 
and the wool dyed.of some bright hue to render 
it worthy of being touched by aristocratic fingers, 
remind us of the appropriate present the Egyptian 
Queen, Alcandra, made to the Spartan Helen ; 
for the beauty of that fragile fair one is scarcely 
less celebrated than her skill in embroidery and 
every spevies of ortiamental work.’ After Poly- 
bus had given his presents to Menelaus, who 
stopped at Egypt on his return ‘from Troy, 

Aleandra, consort of his high command, ; 

A golden distaff gaye to Helen's hand; 

nd that rieh vase, with living sculpture wrought, 

Vhich, heap’d with wool, the beauteous Phylo brought; 

The silken fleece Saal de for the loom, = | 

Rivall'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom:— Odyssey IV. 

We find vontnds performed both by women 
and*men; in the former case the manufacture 
appears to be principally domestic and limited to 
the productions of swch articles, as, aye most 
requisite for family use. The employment does 
not appear to have been very oe in 
several instances we fiud a melancholy loek: on 
the countenance of the weavers, reminding us of 
the sorrowing Penelope. ’ 

Ful) opposite before the folding gate ve 
The pensive mother sits in humble state; 
Lowly she sat, and with dejected, view 
The fleecy threads her wary fingers drew. 
Oilyssey X VIT. 

But the sombre aspect of the persons thus en-, 
gaged is easily explained, when we remember 
that most of these work-women were captives 
taken in war, fallen from their former high estate, 
and forced to bear the contumely of an imperious, 
mistress, It will be remembered, with.what 
bitterness of feeling Hector forbodes sucha fate 
for his beloved Andromache :— 

Thy woes, Andromache, thy grief I dread, 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led; 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 
And woes, of which so large a part waa thine. 
Hiad VI. 
a iifiatiiie 








A vest.of ornamental workseems to have been 
a favourite present from a fond wifé to her hts! 
band. — In almost every example of embroidery 
: * sjU. © 

we find the mistress of the house either stiperin- 
tending the work or actually engaged in it, .... Our 
classical readers will remember that Andromaehe. 
was thus employed when she received intelli~ 
gence of the death of Hector -— 

Far.in the close recosses of the dome, 

Pensive she ply'd the melancholy loom, 

A gloomy work employ'd her seeret hours, 

Confus’dly gay with intermingicd flowers, 

Now from the walls the clameurs reach her ear, 

And all her members shake with sadden fear; 

Forth from her wary hand the shuttle falls, 

Alarin’d, astonished to her maids she calls. 

Hitid NXT. 
Surcoats ornamented with needle-work forin- 

ed no small part of the ancient warrior’s pride. 
An allusion is made to the custom in the most 
striking passage of Deborah’s triumphal hymn, 
“The mother of Sisera looked out at a window 
and cried through the Iattice, why is his chariot 
so long in coming? why. tarry the wheels of his 
chariots? Her .wise ladies answered: her, :yea, 
she returned answer to herself, Have‘they not 


sped? have they not divided the prey? to every 





colours, a prey of divers colours of needle-work, 
of divers colours of needle-work on both sides, 
meet for the necks of them that take the spoil.” 
(Judges, v. 28—30.) The repetition of the 
“* divers colours” in this passage is a strong proof 
of the value that was anciently set on this em- 
broidered work. 

Herodotus assures us that weaving was especi- 
ally the business of men, but his observation 
must be understood to apply to the public manu- 
factories rather than to the employments of do- 
mestic life. The most beautiful specimen of it 
which we have yet seen is giyen, by Minutoli, 
from the tombs of Beni Halsan (vol. ii. plate 
24); it would be impossible to. exhibit its pecu- 
liatities without the aid of colours, but they may 


| perhaps be tndérstood from the following de- 


scription. “The weaver’s loom is lield fast by 
four blocks, securely embedded in the ground ; 
the workman sits on that part of the web already 
finished, which is a’ small delicately chequered 
pattern’ of yellow and green; the materials 
spread around prove to us that the byssus, or 
cotton é¢mployed in the manufacture of the rich- 
est cloths, was dyed in the wool before it was 
placed in the hands of the weaver. Itis manifest 
also from,the account Moses gives us of the fur- 


| nishing of ,fhe tabernacle, that the wool. was 


frequently coloured. before it. was given to the 
female weavers and spinners. He says “all the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with 
their ‘hands: and brought that which they had 
spun, both of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, 
and of fine linen.” (Exodus, xxxv. 25.) The 
saeved historian also mentions a material for spin- 
ning which we'have not positively identified on 
the monuments, though we think that in some 
instances its presence is probable: ‘ And all the 
women whose heart. stirred them up in wisdom 
spun goats’ hair.” (Exodus, xxxv. 26.) 

’ Moses is the first who mentions the prepara- 
tion of gold in wires to be interwoven with the 
mere precious: cloths, .) * And they did*beat the 
gold into thin plates and cut it into wires, to 
work it in the blue, and in the purple, and in 
the scarlet, and in the fine linen with cunning 
work.” (Exodus, xxxix. 3.) Cloth of golden 
tisse is not uncommon on the monuments, and 
specimens of it have been found rolled about the 
muminies, but it is not easy to determine whe- 


‘ther the wire was originally interwoven or sub- 


cograne inserted by the embroiderer. 
?erhaps the most singular instance of mutual 
illustration between the scriptural records and 


>«} the. Egyptian monuments is derived from the 
»} forty+fifthy Psalm in connexion with the subject 


under discussion, » It is generally supposed that 
this Psalm ‘was ‘a hymeneal ode composed on the 
océasion of Solomon's marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, ‘although it is allowed on all hands to 
ha¥e a much higher purport, prophetically refer- 
ring to the majesty and grace of the Messiah's 


skingdom. "As many of the illustrations we have 


deriyed from. the.,monuments are new, having 
escaped the. notice of the commentators, we shall 
follow the order .of:the Psalm rather than of the 
main subject, the textile fabrics of Egypt, in the 
order of our remarks, The title of the Psalm is 
af some importance ; it is headed “To the chief 
musicidn’ upon Shoshaunim, for the sons of 
Korkh, Maschil, a song of loves.” The word 
Shoshannim has puzzled the commentators, Jew- 
ish and Christian ; it signifies “lilies,” and they 
all declare that “ lilies” have nothing to do with 
the subject of the ode. But, as we shall presently 
see, this hymeneal ode was intended to be sung 
by the female attendants of the Egyptian prin- 
cess, and. they are called: ‘the lilies,” not only 
Nt a poetic reference to the lotus lilies of the 

ile}'but by a direct allusion to their custom of 


making’ the’ letas-lily a conspicuous ornament 
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being the name of an unknown tune, as meg 
of the commentators assert, is a poetic allusion & 
once to the country, the beauty, and the drew, 
of the female choristers, 
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Maschil signifies ‘‘ instruction ;” the word.rem 
dered “ of loves.” (Jedidith) signifies also “the 
beloved one,” or, by a slight change in the poigt, 
ing, “the lovely or beloved girls ;” that is, the 
female attendants for whose instruction . the ode 
was composed. in 

Let us now turn to the thirteenth and, fow-. 
teenth yerses. ‘“ The king’s daughter is all glo, 
rious within; her clothing is of wrought gold, 
She shall be brought unto the king in, raiment 
of needlework; the virgins, her companions, that 
follow her, shall be brought unto thee.” The 
first clause refers to the light fine texture of the 
Egyptian muslins; they were so delicate ag-to 
receive the name of “ woven air,” the limbs:ap- 
pear through them, and the whole form is dis, 
tinctly displayed. We shall illustrate this in our 
next number. , 

We have already mentioned the use. of 
“wrought gold” both in the weaving and the 
embroidery of Egypt. The latter, of course, is 
alone referred to by the term “ needle-work,” 
but we do not find, from the monuments, em- 
broidery much practised as a trade distinct from 
weaving. It is sufficiently evident, from, whet 
has been said, that the art of dying had made 
as great progress as that of, weaving.: The 
various colours, white, yellow, red, blue, green, 
and black, are met with in beautiful. perfection, 
but without. mixture, for it appears that,-the 
Egyptians did not know how to produce a variety 
of shades by mixing and blending their colows, 
In one of Rosellini’s plates, however, »we think 


that we have found an example. of an_ attempt: 
to produce the varying shades of shot-silk., Buk: 


no one can look at the number and _sichness| of 
the colours without being compelled to, inquire 
whether their dye-stuffs were indigenous or im: 
ported from abroad. We have reason to, believe 


that the blue is derived from indigo, which nei- 


ther the monuments nor the historians. notice’ 


among the productions of Egypt... It was;most 
probably obtained from India. In a,naval com: 
bat on the Red Sea, forming a compartment in 
one of the pictures supposed to represent, the 
wars of Sesostris, we have Hindus, or a nation 
cognate to them, engaged in fight . with) the 
Egyptians, and if there was a warlike; them 
might also have been a commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. It is probable, that 
dye-stuffs were obtained from the Tyrians; their 
scarlet and purple colours have been always 


celebrated; they had an extensive commerce» 


through Babylon with the interior of central 
Asia; and their trade with Egypt was so exten- 
sive that they established a factory at xpi 
under the protection of their national godde 
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, This intercourse must have been an- 


warior to the days of Solomon, for in his hy- 


éde one of the encouragements he holds 

out to his Egyptian bride is, ** The daughter of 
Tyre shall be there with a gift.” (Psalm, xlv. 12.) 
In the time of Ezekiel, the Tyrian trade with 
t, and its description, is one of the chief 
features in his account of the wealth of Tyre. 
«Fine linen, with broidered.work from Egypt, 
yas that which thou spreadest forth to be thy 
gil.” (Ezekiel, xxviie7Qeo oe 

We cannot conehide this portion of our sub- 
ject without some ref ce to the works in metal, 
which rank next in ir ance to weaving. It 
would appear that the Egyptians were ignorant 
of the use a ea Lb the implements - 
ormed of s er,are painted green, an 
ay if ily have been'made of on We 
our classical readers that all the 

oned ‘by Homer are said to have 
ed of thig:metal. « Casting must-have 
e of perfection, for 
most, if not all, of the war chariots are brazen ; 
acircumstance proved not only by their green 
colour, but by the lightness and neatness of their 
wheels; arid their beautiful ornaments, too ela- 
borate to have been carved. Swords, quivers, 
knives, axes, and ‘adzes are all formed from the 
same material, and even some bows appear to 
havé been formed of this metal. As there were 
no mines in Egypt, it seems probable that the 
quantity of metal required in the arts was 
obtained from the interior of Africa. Copper, in 
hainess, bears the proportion to iron of about 
eight to nine, and was therefore not very much 
inferior to it before’ the art of forming the latter 
into steel was discovered. ‘The monuments 
clearly show us that iron was either unknown or 
unused in the flourishing days of the Pharaohs, 
and this circumstance tends strongly to demon- 
strate the antiquity of the Pentateuch, and con- 
sequently its authenticity as a contemporary do- 
cument, when we find that invariably the metals 
described as employed for use or ornament, are 
those only which appear on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. Thus Bezabel is said to have 
been instructed “to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold, in silver, and in brass,” (Exodus, 
xi, 4.) It may be necessary to add, that in 
Hebrew'the same word signifies both brass and 
copper ; our translators invariably use the former, 
eyen'when the native copper is mentioned. The 
account given of the structure of the tabernacle 
proves that metallurgy must have been well un- 
detttood in the ‘days of Moses, and, from the 
deteription of the golden calf, we may infer that 
theeasting of idols and statues was no uncommon 
practice. “ Gilding was certainly understood by 
the Beyptians, for we ‘find traces of it on the 
mitimies and the mummy cases. It would be 
to long @ digression to examine whether the 
“wetlaying the boards -of the tabernacle with 
gd,” (Exodus, xxxvi. 34,) refers to gilding or a 
covermg of thin plates; but, in support of the 
former view, we may notice that the weight 
ofthe plates would have rendered the tabernacle 
very difficult of transport, and a positive incum- 
brance to the Israelites in their journeying 
trough the desert; the amount of gold, ‘too, 
collected: by’ Moses, would not have supplied 
ufficient material for plates, however thin, to 
cover the entire edifice; and, finally, the word 
rendered “ overlaying” is the same used to 
describe the decorating of the carved work in 
Solimon’s temple, which must have been gild- 
ingy'as plates, however thin, would have con- 
cealed the tracery and foliage described to have 
wrought with so much artistic skill. 

Metal mirrors were in common use among the 
ueent Egyptians ; they occasionally appear on 
‘he motitiments, and are mentioned by loses in 
the'weeount of the brazen laver. ‘‘ He made 
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the laver of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of 
the looking-glasses (metal mirrors) of the women 
assembling.” (Exodus, xxxviii. 8.) The Egyp- 
tian women of rank appear to have used mirrors 
of burnished silver, Bells, chains, ear-rings, and 
other metallic ornaments, are not only depicted 
on the monuments, but found in the tombs. 
Having recently described Giovanni d’Athanasi’s 
collection of Egyptian Antiquities, in which 
there were many beautiful specimens of such 
trinkets, we do not think it necessary to dwell 
farther on the subject. 

Sonie other branches of Egyptian manufacture 
remain to be described, but these, with a brief 
examination of the internal economy of the 
people, their habits of life, and, their domestic 
amusements, we must reserve for another paper. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sketches of Popular Tumults, illustrative’ of the 
Evils of Social Ignorance,—Awell-meant and amusing 
volume, teeming.in every page with maxims of toler- 
ance, and reasonings on the da and, futility: of 
appeals to force for the redress of partial wrongs. 
There is but one mistake of any consequence that 
we are aware of, and that is in addressing the 
work exclusively to the lower classes. From the 
bottom of our hearts we believe that there are 
many in other classes'who stand mtich more in need 
of such instruction. In point ‘of fact, few, if any; 
tumults of the nature described: in this’ volume 
have arisen from the mere motion of the common 
people, but have preceeded from the instigation. of 
scoundrels acting with their eyes open, or of| weak 
and hot-headed fanatics, There is alse commonly 
a considerable portion of, the incendiarigm,, pro- 
pagated by those happy mixtures of the hot head 
and the cold heart, which are most efficacious in 
disseminating popular delusions. ‘The working 
classes, pressed by the necessity of supplying their 
daily wants, have little or no leisure for indulging a 
taste for religious or political controversy ; and they 
require a rather long continued agency of the Sa- 
cheverels and Lord George Gordons to rouse them 
into fury. 

The Curate of Steinhollt : a Tale of Iceland.-This 
work has been for some weeks buried out. of sight 
under a heap of novelties, more flashy, but of far less 
value. As, however, it is not “ based on any recent 
and thrilling occurrence in high life,” and does not, 
among its characters, show up this eccentric Lord, 
and t’other enamoured Lady, till“ people ask them- 
selves, whether the truth can be told without offence 
—ought to be told ?”—as, in short, it isa book beyond 
the province of puffery, it will not suffer from our 
notice being delayed. We have read it with ‘great 
pleasure; though feebly, it:is faithfully executed; 
it breathes throughout the air of the far norththat 
region of winter and superstition, and,of the homely, 
simple-hearted affections, which, it has often, e¢eutred | 
to us, are called forth in all their strength in propor- 
tion as nature is forbidding and ungenerous., The 
incidents are well suited to the scenery: we hear of 
robbers living in‘ caves; of pestilences and earth- 
quakes foreseen in the dreaitis of a long winter's 
night; and there is one charictéer, we mean Vola, 
the light-headed, and saucy-tongued visionary, who, 
if not true to nature, is, at least, eminently probable. 
It contains also a gentle love story interwoven with 
these wilder and more dismal things; and thé whole 
ends with a happy marriage, and in the “ curate’s” 
manse. The drawback on the popularity, of such 
works as these with the general public, is the remote- 
ness from our own experience of the scenes and 
manners depicted; and this is only to be overcome 
by the spell of a master-magician. 

lays and Poems, by Mrs. W. Busk.—These are 
the work of a highly-accomplished woman, who has 
turned her accomplishments to account in “the 
rainy day”; and such as may be disposed to recog- 
nize talent, and to assist it in its mest horiourable 
exercise, cannot do better than add their names to 
its subscription list, Many of the translations, which 
have appeared in past numbers of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine and the Foreign Quarterly, are, if we mistake 


first volume, containing two serious dramas an 
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not, from the pen.of Mrs. Busk. Here we have a | Steam, consi 
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comedy, whieh, though not, perhaps, coloured highly 


enough for stage representation, is written in a lively 
and polished style; and a second, in which the 
authoress’s fugitive pieces are collected, and headed 
by a longer poem, *Sordello.” Is this founded upon 
the same subject as that chosen by the author of 
* Paracelsus’ for his announced ‘poem ? 

A Letter to Lord’ W) Bentinck, by’ Henry Fair- 
bairn.—_The object of the writer is, to point out what 
he considers the superior advantages of ‘a’ steam pas- 
sage to the East Indies by the:Gulph of: Mexico and 
the Pacific, as compared with that bythe Red Sea. 
The route proposed, by, Mx, Fairbairn is by the 
Azores, Bermuda, the, Havannah, to. Vera Cruz; 
thence the passengers, mails; &c.,,are.to be trans- 
ported by land to Acapulco (no ‘direct road at pre- 
sent exists), and from Acapulco other steam ships are 
to convey them to Madras, or Caleutta, according to 
destination, touching at, the Sandwich, Islands,the 
Ladrones, Borneo, and Singapore : of course, branch 
vessels are expected to run, between Acapulco and 
Australia, touching at Otaheité, and’ from, the La- 
drones to Canton.” Now, to‘say nothing of the ‘Pre- 
sidency of Bombay being wholly omitted, as not 
coming ‘within: the limits of the proposed route, let 
us consider for a moment the’ relative distances. ' It 
may be assumed then, without regarding minute ac- 
curacy, that to Bombay by the Red Sea is something 
under 6000 miles, to: Madras: about 7000, and to 
Calcutta under'8000; whereas we much doubt whe- 
ther, by the Gulph of Mexico, it would fall short of 
15000,!, The compensating advantages, according to 
Mr. Fairbairn, are the comparative tranquillity of the 
Pacific—the trade, European and American, with 
India, China, the Dutch colonies, &e, These we 
shall Teave to the consideration of the, reader, 


List of New Beeksormymee and Poems, by J. S. 
Mansell, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Hobart’s (Rev. R,) Difficulties 
of Dissent, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Baylie’s Institutions of the 
Church;of England, 2nd edit. 2s. 6¢. cl.—M‘Lean’s Adam 
and Eve (Gaellic), 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—An Exposition of the Counsel of God 
for the Redemption of the World, by the Very Rey. Robert 
Stevens, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Thougbts for the Day, 2nd series, 
18mo. 3s. cl.—Hutton’s Mathematics, by Gregory, Vol. I1., 
8vo. new edit. 12s. bds.—Saunders’s Portraits of Eminent 
Living Political Reformers, Part L., 3s. swd.; 1. p. 7s. 6d. 
swd.—The Bible and Spade, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cl.—Henderson’s 
(Mrs.) Cottage Sermons, 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl.—Claridge’s Guide 
along the Danube, with maps, &c., 8s. cl.—The City of the 
ms, 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—The-€ry of the 
post 8vo. 2s, swd.—The Poetical Works of 
» Part L., 8vo. 8s. cl.— Ban 7 








East, and o 
Poor, a P 
Lewis Gly 
and Exti 
O’Moreg edit. 3 vols, post Svo. 

Child’s hetic,, 12mo. Is. swd.—C 

Scotland, new edit. 12mo, 10s, 6a, cl.—Macdonogh’s 
Memoirs of Farrar, 2nd edit. 12mo0. 4s. cl.—Calvin’s 





Christiaa Theology, by“Dunn, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Simpson’s Plea for igion, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—The 
Arethusa, 2nd edit. 3 vols, 31s, 6d.'bds.—Anthon’s Select 
Orations of, Cicero, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds—Cancer Extirpated 
without the Use of the Knife, by Ts Battye, Syo. 3s. 6d, 
swd.—Robinson’s Breviary of the Poor Laws, roy: — 

ight to pega and the tight to Reply, by 
8vo.: 58. cl.—Schiréder’s Turkish Grammar in 
French, 12mo, 6s;.6¢. ¢l, 
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Iv may be’ interesting to our scientific readers to 
be informed, ‘that the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engiseers*have decided, that in the distribution 
of the Premiums, no distinction will’ be made between 
the communications. of: Members, Associates, and 
others in no way connected with the Institution, 
whether Natives or Foreigners—that the Council 
will not. consider themselves bound. to award any 
premiums should the communication not be of ‘ade- 
quate merit, but the Council will award valuable 
premiums to communications of distinguished merit, 
or more. than, one premium, should there be several 
communications on the same subject deserving this 
mark of’ distinction—and that the communications 
must be forwarded to the House of the Institution, 
1, Cannon Row, Westminster, on or before the 31st 
Match, 1838. The Council, without intending in 
any way to confiné the ee to Memoirs, &c. 
on the following subjects, ‘attention-to oo as 
of great general inte with the view of point- 
ing out ss kindivt-Sommnsinications which they are 
anxious-to reward ;—The Natare and Properties of 
deredgyith reference to its appli¢ation 
a moving power for Machinery——The warming 
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and ventilating Public Buildings and Apartments, 
with an account of the Methods which have been 
employed most successfully for ensuring a healthy 
state of the atmosphere.—An Account and Drawings 
of the original construction and present state of the 
Plymouth Breakwater.—The ratio, from actual ex- 
periment, of the Velocity, Load, and Power of Loco- 
motive Engines on Railways: 1st. Upon Levels; 
2nd. Upon Inclined Planes,—Drawings, Description, 
and Account of the Principles, of Huddart’s Rope 
Machinery at Limehouse.—The Sewerage of West- 
minster.—Drawings and Description of the Shield 
at the Thames Tunnel], with an accurate Account of 
the Method by which it is advanced and worked. 

Qur daily cotemporaries have already informed 
the public that the National Gallery has been re- 
cently enriched by a Salvator Rosa, ‘ Mercury and 
the Woodman, purchased for 1680/.; by a Murillo, 
* The Trinity ;’ and a Rubens, ‘ The Brazen Serpent 
in the Wilderness,’ for which two the sum of 73501. 
was given. These pictures are now to be seen in Pall 
Mall, and are, on the whole, a valuable acquisition, 
though we have seen specimens by “ tempestuous 
Rosa” which we like better, being more characteristic ; 
but the landscape in question is a splendid work— 
especially excellent in the treatment of its foliage. 
The Murillo, too, is a glorious picture, with all the 
spirituality ever reached by him put forth in the 
figure of the Divine Child, who stands in the centre; 
and all the homely, heart-touching nature, of which 
he was so prodigal, exhibited in the heads of the 
Virgin (who is thoroughly a Spaniard) and of St. 
Joseph, who support him on either side. Above 
this group the spirit dove is seen hovering; and 
higher still, the Father supported by a choir of float- 
ing cherubim. We accept the exquisite airiness and 
beauty of these angel-children, as recompence for 
the failure which must always attend any artist who 
substitutes the forms and lineaments of humanity 
for the ineffable splendour of the Deity. It is this 
drawback alone (perhaps not separable from the 
subject), which induces us to rank this picture below 
*The Assumption’ in the Soult Collection, The 
Rubens, too, is a fine specimen of the master— 
less sensual far in its conception and treatment, 
than those acres of heaving bosoms, and glowing 
cheeks, and sinewy arms, which he loved to paint, 
calling them banquets and allegories. But at present 
it is difficult to make intimate acquaintance with 
any of the three, owing to the bad lights in which 
they are exhibited. While speaking on the subject 
of pictures, we may mention that a curious Canaletti 
is to be seen at the Pall Mall Gallery, being the 
view of Old Whitehall, painted by the Italian on 
his first visit to England, and recently, we are told, 
brought to exhibition (for sale?) from the collection 
of the Bishop of Peterborough. Surely this picture 
must have been painted from a camera obscura,— 
tiled roofs and chimney-pots being represented with 
a minute and literal fidelity, which no painter's un- 
assisted eye could reach; and, in fact, its whole 
treatment is eminently mechanical. The air of the 
metropolis, too, hangs over it in strange contrast 
with the clear and brilliant skies which light up his 
pictures of the “City of the Sea.” This fidelity of 
handling, while it impairs the picturesqueness of the 
work, enhances its value, as a curious representation 
of London as it was. The scene, too, is alive with 
the sacqued ladies and periwigged gentlemen, who 
figure so pleasantly in the pages of Pepys. 

Mr. Buckingham has published a letter announc- 
ing his intention of proceeding immediately on a tour 
round the world! His first visit will be to the United 
States ; thence he is to proceed to the Canadas, the 
West Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, and, crossing the 
Isthmus of Darien, pass on to China, Australia, the 
principal stations in the Eastern Archipelago, India, 
and return to Europe by the Red Sea. This isa 
mere skeleton map of his intended route. As to 
his objects, they are so extensive that we cannot spare 
room to record one half of them,—generally to preach 
“ temperance, education, mercy, and peace ;” to re- 
commend and assist in the promotion of temperance 
societies, and infant and adult schools; to commu- 
nicate the arts connected with printing, where at 
present unknown, and establish periodical journals ; 
to teach the advantages of union and co-operation ; 
to visit captives and prisgners as well as courts. and 
camps; and in fact, to do that which, to do well, 
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would occupy the whole lives of dozens of enthusiasts, 
and one English county be ample field enough for 
all their energies. He proposes to defray the ex- 
pense of this life-long journey by lecturing when he 
can find listeners, “ fit audience, though few”—trading 
or bartering, when he can do so beneficially—and by 
publication, for which purpose his journals are to be 
transmitted to England; and he calculates that a 
volume will appear every three or four months. We 
very sincerely wish him success—equally that the 
seed he is to scatter may fall into good ground, and 
bring forth fruit; and that the personal harvest he 
hopes to reap may be profitable: not the less so 
because we are inclined to smile at his universal 
sympathies; and are of opinion that one man and 
one life might find elbow-room enough for the de- 
velopement of all its moral energies in a few square 
hundred miles—in a single county, indeed—in a 
single parish—aye, in a single street, if we were at 
liberty to fix the locality. We have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Buckingham, but he was the pro- 
jector of this Journal—of many journals, though this 
alone, we believe, has prospered, if indeed it be not 
the only one in existence—it is but natural, there- 
fore, that we should wish him well. 

Another fortnight will clear London of its musi- 
cians. Thalberg is gone to Cheltenham ; the Che- 
valier Neukomm “ packed up” for the Rhine, to 
superintend the performance of a Cantata at Mayence 
early in August, at a festival in honour of Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing. This work is to be given 
by a thousand voices in the open air. When shall 
we do such great things, even for our Milton or 
Shakespeare ? 

We really believe that the historiographer to his 
late Majesty is the most ill-used gentleman in the 
three kingdoms. Notwithstanding the advertise- 
ment which we quoted last week, in proof that the 
public had been for months forewarned that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the ‘ Memoirs of Cele- 
brated Women,’ the Times has fallen into the same 
blunder as the Literary Gazette, and quotes this week 
an anecdote from ‘ James’s Memoirs of Celebrated 
Women.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 


The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing.—Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, 1s. 7 
ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basinica or St. PAUL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 15.—Professor Wilson in the chair. Various 
donations to the Library were laid upon the table. 
Philip Melvill, Esq. and John Henry Brady, Esq. 
were elected Resident Members. The Secretary 
read a letter, addressed to the President of the So- 
ciety, by the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
Bart., communicating the information that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to signify her consent to 
become Patron of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. An extract from a letter, ad- 
dressed to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., by thirteen 
Parsis of Bombay, was read: the writers expressed 
their high sense of the honour conferred on them by 
their election into the Society, and their desire to 
promote its utility as far as might be in their power. 

The Chairman read some portions of a Memoir of 
the late learned Director of the Society, Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, Esq., written by his son, Ed- 
ward Colebrooke, Esq., and which it is probable will 
appear in the next publication of the Society’s Jour- 
nal. The following is an abstract of such portions of 
the memoir as were read to the meeting. Mr. Cole- 
brooke was born in 1765, and was the son of Sir 
George Colebrooke, an East India Director. He 
was distinguished very early for a fondness for read- 
ing; and was desirous of entering the Church, Al- 
though he never attended schools, but received all 
his education from a private tutor, whose superin- 
tendence ceased when his pupil had attained the age 
of fifteen, it is stated that at that early age he was 
very far advanced, both in his classical and mathe~- 
matical studies; he was also well acquainted with 





French and German. From the of t . 
sixteen he resided in France; m4 1782 beet 
appointed to a writership in India. On his arrival 
there he lived a very sedentary life for nearly 
twelven.onth, when he was placed in the Board ¢ 
Accounts, in which he was engaged as long as he 
remained at Calcutta. Several letters were 
which were written during this period, from some g 
which it appears that he was, at that time, no ag. 
mirer of Oriental studies. One of his letters is gin, 
gular, as coming from one who is destined to become 
afterwards so zealous and accomplished an Orien. 
talist. He there alludes to the difficulties he ey, 
perienced in his studies, from want of leisure ang 
assistance ; he says that, with two exceptions, no ong 
in India is learned. Wilkins, he writes, is Sanserit 
mad ; but adds, “he has more materials, and mor 
general knowledge respecting the Hindas, than an 
other foreigner ever acquired since the days of Py. 
thagoras.” He seems to have been, at first, discon. 
tented with his situation in India ; regrets his com 
to it; and often speaks of embracing a new profes. 
sion; of turning farmer; of doing anything, in fact, 
rather than remain as he was, when he had no 
spect of ever earning enough to live upon. Buta 
subsequent letter, written when prospects were 
brighter, describes his former feelings as exaggerated; 
and states the only real objection to India to be ity 
great distance from home. After three years resi. 
dence in Calcutta, he was appointed to a situation 
in the revenue department at Tirhoot. While en 
gaged here, he acquired a fondness for field sports 
which never left him until he was incapacitated by 
old age from takinga part inthem. Here his studies 
were continued, though we have little account of his 
progress. In one of his letters, he speaks of the ex. 
cellence of the Hindd astronomy; and says that it 
affords internal evidence of remote antiquity. In 
another, he alludes to his study of Arabic, says it is 
more difficult than Greek, and not likely to recom. 
pense the student for his trouble. 

In 1789 he was removed to Purneah, where his 
abilities soon brought him into notice. The ar 
ment, afterwards known by the name of the Per. 
manent Settlement, was then preparing ; superior 
talents were required, and Mr. Colebrooke was 
named one of a deputation to investigate the re 
sources of that part of the country. In the course 
of this duty, he collected the information which led 
to his first essay in authorship,—‘ Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal.’ In this tree 
tise he advocated a free trade between Great Britain 
and India; an example of freedom which his friends 
feared would seriously commit him with the Com. 
pany. After eleven years’ residence in India, Mr 
Colebrooke began the study of the Sanscrit language, 
in which he afterwards became so deservedly emi- 
nent. His motive was the intelligence of the ma 
thematical and algebraical treatises in that tongue, 
which he afterwards translated and published. His 
success in this study was complete. The translation 
of the great digest of Hindi Law, which had beea 
compiled under the direction of Sir William Jones, 
and which the death of that accomplished scholar 
prevented him from publishing, was confided to Mr. 
Colebrooke, and finished in two years, during which 
his application was so intense, that his friends feared 
for his life. 7 

While engaged in this work, he was appointed to 
a judicial situation at Mirzapore; an appointment 
with which he expressed himéelf highly gratified; 
the place being retired, pleasant, and healthy, an¢, 
above all, in the vicinity of the celebrated Hindi 
college of Benares. Here he continued the Digest; 
and ina letter dated the 3rd of January 1797, he 
notices the termination of his undertaking, and & 
presses his hopes and fears for the success of 
* literary bantling.”—After the reading of this lette, 
the Chairman announced that the sittings were a 
journed till December. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. | 
Ar aspecial meeting of the Council of this Societ, 
convened for the purpose of deciding upon an addres 
to the Throne, it was announced that Her Majesty 
had most graciously signified her intention of becom 
ing Patroness of the Society, and had com 
that the annual Royal Premium, granted for the 
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The following address was agreed upon, and was 


presented to Her Majesty at the Levee on Wednes- 
day last, by Mr. Hamilton, President of the Society. 
70 THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The humble Address of the President, Vice Presidents, and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, . 

Ws, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects the Pre- 
dent and Council of the Royal Geographical Socicty, beg 
— as name of the Society, our sincere condolence on 
the occasion of the death of his late Majesty. ' ; 

Incommon with all classes of your Majesty’s subjects we 
have to deplore the loss of a beloved Sovereign ; but the 
Royal Geographical Society have especial cause to revere 
the memory of William the Fourth as their fir :tgracious 
sod munificent Patron. ; 

Yet whilst we are expressing our deep sense ‘gratitude 


tour late Sovereign, we feel that the cheering duty awaits | 


wofrespectfully offering our congratulations on the happy | 14 need for us to dwell on it further than to describe 


accession of your Majesty to the throne of a great empire ; 
gnd.we beg permission to offer our heartfelt thanks for your 

‘esty’s gracious condescension and munificence in grant- 
ing to US the honour of your Royal Patronage, and in be- 
sowing upon the Society a Royal Premium for the encou- 
rgement of geographical science and discovery. 


land has achieved some of her proudest triumphs in | 


hical discovery under the Sovereignty of a Queen; 
theannals of our country record the names of Drake, the 
celebrated circumnavigator, and of Raleigh, the adventurous 
gwoverer, both distinguished under the reign of Queen 
Flitabeth; and we confidently anticipate that the reign of 
your Majesty will be equally famed for its glory and pros- 
writy, and for the promotion of geographical knowledge. 
“That your Majesty's reign may be rendered illustrious as 
the era of important discoveries, which may diffuse the 
blessings of civilization throughout the globe—as well as 
wdeared to the affections of a free and grateful people, is 
the earnest wish and ardent prayer of your Majesty's loyal 
abjects, the President, Vice Presidents, and Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 4—At the meeting this day the following 
wedals were awarded: viz.,a large silver medal to 
Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S., for Gesnera faucialis, &c.; 
iter Knightian medals to Mr. Fairburn, of Clap- 
ham, for heaths; to James Bateman, Esq., F.HLS., 
for various orchidaceous plants; to Mr. 8S. Hooker, 
FHS., for roses; to Mr. Errington, gardener to Sir 
P. Egerton, Bart., F.H.S., for Royal George peaches; 
to Mr. J. Stewart, gardener to Lord Ashburton, 
FHS. for white Magdalen peaches, and Keen’s 
wedling strawberries; and a silver Banksian medal 
to William Leveson Gower, Esq., F.HLS.,for double 
tdlow roses. In addition to the above, there was a very 
beautiful collection of specimens of Lychnis bungeana, 
Crinum amabile, Eutoca viscida,Combretum purpureum, 
Inses, Pelargoniums, &c. The Earl of Arran, and six 
other gentlemen, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The meteorological report from the 2Uth of June 
tthe present day, was as follows :— 

Barom.—Highest, June 23. ......30.361 
Lowest, June 20 r 
Therm.—Highest, June 22 
Lowest, July 1 
Total amount of rain, 0 inch. 

July 18.—Medals were bestowed for nectarines 
ahibited by Mr. Errington; for grapes from Mr. 
Flanagan, gardener to Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., 
PHS. ; and for a plant of Catasetum luridum, from 
Mt, Durnsford, gardener to the Baron Dimsdale, 
PHS, We noticed also some well-preserved apples 
me, the growth of the year 1835, which had been 
weeived by the Society from Lord W. Fitzroy, F.H.S. 
{i candidates were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following were the meteorological observations 
Ytich had been recorded since the 4th of July:— 

Barom.—Highest, July 7 ........30.240 
Lowest, July 14 ........29.768 
Therm.—Highest, July 8 . .82° Fahr. 
Lowest, July 9. . .- 46 Fahr. 
Total amount of rain, 1.14 inch. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Institute of British Architects ......Eight, P.M. 
mgs, { Architectural Society ceveccceess Eight. | 
logical Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Eight. 

















FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wane remarking upon the “ Bohemian Gipsies,” 
¥ Mr. M‘Clise, in this year’s Exhibition, we charac- 
med his genius as essentially national. A large 
nt, Snap- Apple Night, carefully executed in mezzo- 
ut by James Scott, goes fur to prove the truth of 

assertion ; it is as exclusively Irish as Burns’s 
Halloween’ is Scottish. Crowded with figures all 
MYe—very gay and alittle disorderly—here rollock- 
¢beys in their trusties, one dancing with all his 
Pgit while he flourishes his shillelah over himself 


approach your Throne, and mosi respectfully to | 





and partner—another opening a mouth, to snatch at 
the perilous prize, such as was never opened save by 
“a son of the sod”—there an old crone with “ a deck 
of cards” spread on her knee—opposite to her a lively 
lass, much smartened by the O’Connell handkerchief 
worn on her shoulders; with plenty of love among 
the young folks, and whiskey galore for their elders ; 
and the dumpy St. Patrick, crosier in hand, over the 
chimney-piece :—not one item of the fun and frolic 


| which make up an Irish revel is wanting; and the 
| whole, when pourtrayed, is as the reality would be, 


somewhat confusing and fatiguing to our soberer 
spirits, from the excess of its vivacity. 

Mr. Martin has engraved on a large scale his Mar- 
cus Curtius, which, some years ago, was the chief 
attraction in one of the Annuals ; there is, therefore, 


it as amongst the finest of its artist’s engravings. We 
never look at one of his designs, so profusely gorge- 
ous and imposing in their architecture, without wish- 
ing that to him had been confided the imagining of 
the Palace in which our young Queen has taken 
up her residence. We should then have been secure 
of a building at least externally picturesque, in place 
of that mass of deformity and disproportion which is 
the shame of modern London. 

The next print is Mr. H. P. Parker’s Covenanter, 
engraved by Geller. The stern champion of “ the 
solemn league” is seated under the shadow of a rock 
leaning upon his broadsword, and with his Bible at 
his side,—equally ready, as his compressed lips and 
his rugged furrowed brow assure us, to use either the 
carnalorthe spiritual weapon. Behind him,instriking 
contrast, stands his patient white horse, and a shattered 
tree waves over his head. This is a good illustration 
to one of Scott’s finest novels—‘ Old Mortality.’ 

A long descent in the scale of subjects, brings us 
to Mr. Edmonstone’s White Mouse, beautifully en- 
graved by Mr. G. H. Philips. The figure of the 
bare-footed, jet-eyed, dark-complexioned, Italian 
boy is true to the life; and the girl and the child, 
who are gazing at the little creature set loose upon 
his sleeve, are expressively grouped, but the younger 
spectator, who should be the most intent, is gazing 
out of the picture. Another domestic subject is The 
Fall of Napoleon, a drunken soldier upsetting an 
image-boy’s tray, engraved by G. Zobel (the name is 
new to us) after Wallis; we have seen the same sort 
of thing better done before. 

From single prints we shall pass to books of prints, 
after having mentioned a portrait of the Queen when 
Princess, by Woolnoth, after a miniature by Collen: 
this is characterless and formal, as are most engrav- 
ings after miniatures. We must also just say a word 
of two clever single lithographs, one a likeness of 
Mr. Eliason, by Sharp, after Hart: another (less ex- 
cellent as a specimen of the art), by Madely, after 
Roubiliac’s well-known statue of Newton in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lastly, H.M.S. In- 
constant, drawn, and drawn cleverly, by W. Brierly, 
and transferred to zinc by Messrs. Day & Haghe. 

We were not certain that Mr. John Burnet's 
Essay on the Education of the Eye with reference to 
Painting ought to be considered under the head of 
Fine Arts—but the number, variety, and beauty of 
the illustrations decided the question. In the Essay 
itself Mr. Burnet confines himself very strictly to his 
announced purpose, and treats literally of the edu- 
cation of the eye; and his work is remarkable rather 
for its plain, practical good sense, than for great reach 
of thought, subtle speculation, or the unfolding of 
those deep-lying mysteries of art which have, how- 
ever, outward influences as great as the more obvious 
of which he treats. Mr. Burnet writes as an artist 
on the practice of his art; and, no doubt, his work 
will be found serviceable by those for whose use it is 
specially intended ; but his illustrations are admirable 
—an Essay in themselves. 

Three sets of illustrations after the manner of 
Retzsch and Flaxman, that is, in outline, now come 
before us—the first of these being the Ancient Ma- 
riner illustrated, and the illustrations etched by David 
Scott. A subject at once finer and more imprac- 
ticable could not have been selected by any artist— 
imagination without extravagance, force without vio- 
lence, and a fine all-pervading sense of the superna- 
tural, are eminently called for, to delineate the suf- 
ferings of him “ who shot the albatross ;” we regret 
to say, that we do not find them on the part of Mr, 





Scott. There is a constant endeavour after extreme 
effects of attitude and of perspective, which,—in them- 
selves bad, because overstrained,—he has not been 
able to execute. His manner, also, is too petty—his 
outline too broken, for subjects so large, and requir- 
ing so bold a sweep of the pencil. In the illustrations 
to Manfred and the Prisoner of Chillon, by Frederick 
Thrupp, the artist, if less original, is more successful : 
some of the designs are of great beauty, and remind 
us of the admirable compositions after Dante ; we 
may instance the third, fourth, and fifth from Man- 
fred; the first outline, too, from the Prisoner of 
Chillon, is much to our taste: the artist has shown a 
touch of true poetry in making the youngest and 
blithest of the three captives, looking up at the one 
sunbeam which streams through the lancet window, 
with an air which has in it something of the elasticity 
of hope. Mr. Franklin undoubtedly shows more 
power of grouping and of drawing in his Tableaux 
from Crichton, than either Mr. Scott or Mr. Thrupp; 
but many of his heads, attitudes, and costumes, are 
almost, if not altogether, borrowed from Retzsch ; 
and he has not endowed his “ admirable” hero, with 
that personal beauty, which, chroniclers tell us, was 
no less striking than his deep scholarship, or his in- 
comparable and courteous gallantry. 

After the lively written descriptions of Turkish 
manners and scenery which we have been recently 
reading, Mr. J. F. Lewis's JUlustrations of Constanti- 
nople, from the original sketches by Mr. Coke Smyth, 
are doubly welcome. It is difficult to resist the 
temptations they hold out, in the shape of pictu- 
resque buildings and costumes (the last, alas! shorn 
of its old magnificence by the paring-knife of “ the 
schoolmaster”) to escape on a pilgrimage to “ The 
City of the Sultan.” The name of Mr. Lewis is an 
assurance of spirited and careful execution. We 
must instance the views of * Scutari,’ of * Yeni Jami 
and St. Sophia from the Golden Horn,’ of ‘ the Ar- 
tillery Barracks, Tophana,’ and ‘ the Interior of the 
Mosque at Brussa.’ There is a peculiarity in Mr. 
Lewis’s management of foliage—a certain sharpness 
and flimsiness of touch, which makes us give the 
preference to his architectural designs.—Mr. Vivian's 
Sketches in Spain, lithographed by Day & Haghe, 
and P, Gauci, are worthy to accompany Mr. Lewis's 
Constantinople, both for the interest which passing 
events have thrown over subjects in themselves in- 
trinsically beautiful, and for the excellent manner 
in which they are executed. The work is to be 
completed in six numbers, each containing four 
views ; those before us are all interesting—the first 
(* Valencia,’) and the third (* Near Bilbao’) in par- 
ticular.—Mr. Nelson has published six large litho- 
graphs of one of our beautiful English ruins—Kirk- 
stall Abbey—also in the tinted manner; the subjects 
are excellent, and freely sketched ; their execution 
less perfect than that of the two works just dismissed. 
—Here, too, are a series of views of Dudley Castle, 
by Cox, Walker, and others, accompanied with illus- 
trative letter-press, and engraved, it would seem, by 
Radclyfte, of Birmingham. The ruin (for Dudley 
Castle is a ruin) appears to be picturesque and exten- 
sive ; but the execution of the plates is below par. 

We are inclined to consider each number of Mr. 
Walker's ‘Examples of Gothic Architecture’ as dis- 
tinct ; for each is complete in itself, though forming 
a part of a more comprehensive work. The second 
number contains twenty-eight plates, illustrating by 
plans, sections, elevations, details, and a perspective 
view, The Manor House and Church at Great Chalfield, 
Wiltshire. The plates are fully equal, if not superior, 
to the former Part, illustrating the Vicar’s Close at 
Wells; and the accompanying descriptive and histo- 
rical account is curious, minute, and interesting. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Krxo’s Treatre.—Assuredly there has been no 
lack of variety this season in the entertainments at 
this theatre. On Tuesday ‘ Ildegonda,’ the music 
by Marliani, (2 composer new to England,) was pro- 
duced, with but doubtful success. The story is at 
once hackneyed and improbable. I/degonda (Mad. 
Grisi), daughter to I/debrando (Lablache), governor 
of Milan, in the twelfth century, has secretly lost 
her heart, and plighted her hand, to Rizzardo, a 
young crusader, (Rubini,) in defiance of her father's 
purpose, that she shall marry Rogiero (Tamburini), 
the defender of Milan, Any child could prophecy 
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what was to come of such a beginning ; a secret flight, 
ofcourse, on the part of Ildegonda and Rizzardo ; 
which; of course, is intercepted by Rogiero, aided by 
the familiars of the Inquisition, to whom he has de- 
nounced Rizzardo ‘as a‘heretic,’ In this encounter 
receives a wound by mistake; not sevefe 
enough, however, to hinder her singing througliout 
the second: finale “lustily and with good courage.” 
In the third act she'stirs up thé people to rescue her 
Jover, and their endeavours are successful; the story 
jng, a8 all love-stories, should do—happily, e 
vé written down the above nonsense, ta show the 
disadvantages under which Signor Marliani has come 
to his first judgment by an English audience. One 
i striking incident, if happily selected, (see 
Fidelio;* or * La Sopnambula,’) is quite fatiicient 
for the ,foundation of an, opera ;, which, after all, 
‘ought tebe..onlya skeleton, as' compared with the 
regular drapia, tl clothed by the musician; and a 
Zibretto, so confused’ and bombastic as the one under 
re,’ must fetter, past deliyerance, any young 
whet unless he: been of those easy soso, 
nothing for their subject, can suit their 
rowed and. mediocre ‘music to sense or nonsense— 
situation or-no situation, with equal readiness. Such 
a one, if we have any.skill in discernment, Signor Mar- 
lianipis-ndt;: and ‘believing him capable of strength- 
ening the -fecble list ‘of modetn Italian composers, 
we.Dmve made the above remarks:by way-of apology 
for him.. Much of his. arabes be called a 
though more 5 ip ation than many of his 
compeers, he does not, ee orchestra and cho 
in‘eombination with: the ‘principal. voices, with the 
xeady Hand. of a master; and he spoils'more than one 
fresh and promising: subject by coriceits, introdwced 
for originabty’s sake. Add: to 'this;'that he is least 
happy. in, his grand airs, hecayse, his. opera haying 
been composed for ‘the most’ finished ‘singers in 
Europe,,he has been. tempted ( compelled) 
to display their tours de force—their favourite motes 
and passages, with too anxious.aneffort,—the result, 
of course, being stiffness and want of nature. Fgom 
this general character we must except Rubini’sdast 
scena, Which is elegant and full of feeling. Among 
the many other snatches of melody ‘and’ harmony, 
whence we augur that Signor Marliani possesses 
power to do much better, we must instance the 
opening of the duet between. Rogiero and.Rizzardo, 
the slow concerted music in ‘the’ first finale, the 
opening of the fourth: scens inthe second act, and 
the chorus of the people immediately succeeding 
Rubini’s prison scene, which, if allowed a fair chance, 
would :haye-been dramatic! and Snypressive ; but it 
was sung, as were all the choruses, most, aboritinably. 
We have been mxious to do a stranger full justice, 
because it was denied him by his audience, some 
of whom began to express disapprobation early, in 
the. firstact; and, in our anxiety, tava “ebaichly 
left oursélves space for a word concerning, the ad. 
mirable performance of the principal.actors. But. 
we-cgnnat pass by Grisi/wifhout the ‘highest praise, 
for the energy ‘arid passion’ she threw into'a' difficu 
and, ungrateful part... We have never seen her as an 
actress'to more advantage. Sonje. of her. cadences, 
too, were. si y beautiful; and less exubérantly 
florid’ than was their wont. 

Qn ‘Thursday the opera of ‘Pietro I’Eremita,’ 
which sounded as :fresh and: brilliant “after: its ‘six 
years’ sleep, as if it had been a.whelly new’ work ; 
the last act. of ‘Romeg;’ the ‘first.actof * Don Gio- 
vanni;” the ‘Cachoucha,’ and a rumour;that the 
Queén was coming to hear the national anthem sung 
in her honour, drew the fullest house ‘of the season, 
for the benefit of Madame:Albertazzi..We have 
but space to say; that we liked this lady far better, 
as a singer, in the part. of. Agia, than in -any other 
musi¢e we have heard her sing. She was more for- 
cible, less fragmentary, and less: fantastic than here- 
tofore, and was proportionately well received. 





Concerts.—The Beethoven. Concert was: held on 
Wednesday evening, and, we are ashamed to add, in 
spite of all. its attractions, was but thinly attended. 

committee are partly to blame for this ; it was. 
unwise to persist in holding their meeting at the pre- 
sent late period. of the season, when, in general, all 
people are indisposed to attend public amusements, 
—when so many are absenton election busi and 
those who remain in” Lortdou “aré occupied with in- 





térests far more lively and personal than how to do 
honour to a departed royalty of genius. As regards 
our amateurs among the higher classes, we have heen 
long convinced that their patronage of the art is at 
best flimsy, pretending, and profitless,—an affair of 
fashion ; and we believe, that, had the committee, by 
fixing their prices at a more moderate scale, plaged 
the Concert within reach of the thousands who flock 
to the Exeter Hall Oratorios, they would have “ put 
money in their purses” instead of doing little more 
than clearing their éxpenses. ‘The experiment is yet 
worth trying.—say carly in the winter season. To leave 
these mortifying matters, however,—we may congta- 
tulate those who did attend on haying enjoyed one of 
the greatest possible treats. Asa whole, the music 
went excellently well, Braham opened * The Mount 
of Olives’ in his finest style, and. with, wonderfully 
good voice. Nor must we. forget his last air, in which 
he-absolutely: nose above the. splendid tremolandg’of 
the orehestta, and’ the accompanying chorus. Miss 
Birch, too, deserves especial praise for her excellent 
performance of the, song of the Seraph. We had 
not given her credit for so much power of voice or 
ease in its management as she displayed on Wednes- 
day evening. The. choryses, went. superbly ; the 


one.of soldiers and .disciples in. the Garden of | gi 


Gethsemane was encored. ‘It’ has beett the fashion 
to consider ‘ The ‘Mount of Olives’ as too dramatic ; 
and, cértainly, parts of it are scarcely graver in style 
than: ‘portions of Beethoven's’ secular works—(the 
trio, for instance, may pair off, as-regards tone of 
colouring, with the terzett * Tremate’) ; but, tons, the 
work is none the less welcome, because. it is nbt 
treated-in the elder and more massive style of Han- 
déland Bach. Beethoven was too inspired an artist 
to throw himself back into the forms ofa by-gone day. 
That he was imbued with a spirit as lofty as ever 
belonged to the Joftiest, he has given ample tokens, 
in his; Masses,and, in the work before us, in its 
openitig introduction and recitative, in the march of 
the Roman soldiers, in the last grand air for the 
tenor, already mentioned, and the * Hallelujah’ 
But we have not room further to analyze. The 
second act of the Concert consisted of the Choral 
Symphony, which went very well: an additional 
atquaintance with this work justifies us thoroughly 
in the remarks we ventured on its performance at 
the Philharmonic Concerts; the slow movement, in 
particular, came out on Wednesday as clear and in- 
telligible as- that of any other of Beethoven's less 
éomplicated'symphonies, The third act began with 
the overture to ‘ Egmont’; then Mad. Schroeder, 
Mrs. Knyvett, Mr. Bennett, and Mr, E. Seguin, sung 
the canon from ‘ Fidelio’; after this Mr. Moscheles 
performed with more than his usual spirit and finish 
the Conéerto in F flat; the Concert concluding with 
Mad. Schroeder's grand aria from ‘ Fidelio,’ and its 
finale. The other singers, who did themselves credit by 
taking part im this fin¢ Concert, were Mrs.H.R. Bishop, 
Miss F. Wyndham, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. Phillips. 
7Aa¥Makker//We observe with regret that the 
management Of this theatre has had the bad taste to 
continue the representation of that highly objection- 
able play, ‘The Bridal’ -We said cite tn 
notice, that 10° oné good end was either proposed or 
answered «by the’ plot, and we now add, that there 
is not a.character in it with whose distresses any 
well-regulated mind can sympathize ; we contemplate 
thei ‘with alférnate feelings of contempt and disgust. 
The- drama rat Jeasti the taste for theatres—is well 
known to be on the decline ; and it is therefore truly 
lameéntable to see each new speculator to whom a 
theatre ‘falls, hastening to take his station below his 
predecessor, that he may be ready to give it a passing 
and accelerating kick. We should, indeed, like ‘to 
see one who would have the sense and the resolution 
to'jtake his stand, with the drama, upon the high 
ground of taste and respectability: the result, we 
believe, would be profitable as well as creditable. It 
is painful to have to report that the only other no- 
velty as yet produced at this house, is an adaptation 
from.a modern French piece, full—as most of them 
areof mock sentiment and fulse feeling. We admit 
that. it is fit tobe played as a companion to ‘ The Bri- 
dal,” but still we are of opinion that the sooner they 
are both put into the fire the better ; and it cannot be 
doubted, that all who respect the stage, as we do, 
for the excellent and moral uses to which it might be 
made conducive, will most heartily agree with us. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


MITCHAM, SURREY, OPPOSITE THE NINE MITE. 
STONE ON THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 
A CADET for a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mr. W. H. BROWNr. 
The system adopted is that of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of Rel 
under whose superintendence Mr. Browne has been condincte 
Classes for some time at the Belfast Academy. The 
(which are those occupied by the late Dr. Roberts) ate 
adapted to the purpose, and the air remarkably healthy. 
Vacations—Midsummer, one month ; Chri 
For terms and references 


ply to Mr. J. Souter, 
The School will open on 


onday, 24th July, 


Se 
CHOOL OF DESIGN, for the Educatj 
Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the T 
PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAINTING; posse: 
requisite for the Study of the Human Figure anato) 
well as in its developement of perfect beauty, combi 
Fpociotes of Geometey Perspective, andotherbranchers i 
le to Fine Arts an Manufactures ; forming a Probationary 
School for the Roral Academy.—Terms may be known at ¢, 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street, 


ie, 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Epwarps-streer, Portman. 








square. . 

Patrox—The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM and 

Vice Patron—HENRY THOS. HOPE, Esq. “ee 
Presipent—JOHN HEMMING, Esq. 

The Resding Reoms, supplied with the English and 
News rs, Reviews, Magazines, &c., and a valuable 

for circulation and reference, are open daily for the use 


Lectures on various branches of Science, Literature, 
are delivered every Monday Evening, The following 
ven during the ensuing Quarter, by 
N. F. Zaba, Esq., On the History of Poland, 
A, Parsey. Esq., On his System of Perspective, y 
E. Cowper, Esq.. On the Power Loom and Figure Wearing, 
Samuel! Butler, Esq., On Elocution and the Drama. 
Dr. A. T. Thomso: Diet. 
Dr. Brewer, On Muscular Action. _ 
Thomas Adams, Esq., Qn Music, with Illustrations. .| |if 
A Lecture will also be given on Natural History, illustrated 
the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope. 
Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per annum, 
G. H. GARNETT, Hon. See, 
! ete eA. 








Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, REMAINDERS, 


COPPERPLATES, &c. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekl Sale Roo 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, July 25, and following an’ 
INCLUDING COPIES OF 
ERRY’S Heraldry, 3 vols—Bewick’s Birds, 
_2 vols.—Boswell’s Johnson, 4 vols.—Burns’ Works, by 
Cunningham, 8 vols.—Burton’s Anatomy, 2 vols.—Byron, in! 
vol.—Cunningham's Cabinet Gallery, 2 vols.—Emerson’s Me 
chanics—European Scenery, 5 vols.—Gorton’s Biography, 3vols. 
—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols.—Howe’s Works, in1 vel. 
Hume and Smollett, 10 vols.—Palladio’s Editices, by Ara 
—Rutter’s Fonthill—Sale's Koran, 2 vols—Scott’s Poetry, 12vok. 
—Shakspeare, Spectator, Jer. Taylor's Works, 3 vols—Todd’s 
Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.—Walker’s Dictionary—Wilson's 
Freach Dictionary—Watts’ Psalms and Hymns; &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Reoms. 
*,* Money advanced on duplicate portions of Bookseller’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





oO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND. ADM I RE RS OF THE 
ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCHING. 


CASE, or Delineator, is confidently recommended to the 
notice of all persons attached to the Science of Drawing, « 
being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and alb other 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. 
The sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a corre 
drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may be at! 
to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida, “Its 
simple in its management, and does not exceed in siae the 
common sketching book. 

Manufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Chea 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Marylebon 
Piccadilly ; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross, and a 
other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and 6 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the 
affixed to their own stem. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONS 
on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED 
IM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Wate : 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for 4 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Graph 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. 3 
| Lord Viscount Glandine. 
| Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
aaa H. Dalrymple, Bart. 





Earl of Errol. 
EarlofCourtown. | 
Earl Leven and Melville. 

rd Viscount Falkland. 

Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the fle 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, ane 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Po 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that 
attained, but they may avail themselves of coutinuing 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after ba 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— ‘ 

“When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may, 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually f 
the Policy, or paid off at. convenience, it being perfectly ¥ 
stood that. ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Co 
have no claim on him for the portion of the Premium the! 
unpaid.” 

Thus, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole p 
of life at of 10s. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1/. lbs. 3d. fo 
first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon “ 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain i 
for life as above explained. £ 16 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages 0 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignabl ; and ¢ pr 
information will be afforded on personal ee 
Office, or by letters add d to the Resident Director, 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
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Hastie, Esq. M.P. j ‘Francis Mills, E. 
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uishing features are— 

eee Ratxs of Premium, with Participation of the 
Profits every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent. 

wet P: ory may be ADDED as a Reversionary Bonus, or its 

Red A ee reduction of future Premiums, at the option 

Be ef iy ders. +“ i" 
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INTS on ETIQUETTE.—INJUNCTION. 
~ beg to give notice that the Injunction nted to 
a AA sof fine Ts ON EriquerrE, by his Honoar the 
weeChancellor, t ‘0 restrain the Sale of the Work entitled * The 
Sience of Etiquette’ is stillin force ; and that the Proprietors have 
sorecently established their Copyright in YY action at law 
Jaly 12, 1837. 
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. This day is published, by 7 Porter & Wi & Wright, Booksellers to their 
es, 60, 
4. HM E STORY. ‘of the THREE "BEARS, versi- 
lustrated fied and illustrated with , cuts, for “ Good little Women 
t wd Men,” oblong 16mo. price 2. 
mm. , The Danube, forming a complete Guide 
on. Bee ing Ulm to Vienna, 12mo. By J. R. Planché, F.S.A. Price 
“and, The Jewess, a grand Operatic Drama, 8vo. 
Bythe same Author. Price 3s. 
Now ready, with an authorized ‘Table of the movements of all 
ALINDERS, ee and French Steam Boats, and two maps‘of the 
Sale Ro: { GUIDE along the DANUBE, Vienna to 
wing da Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus Athens, the Morea, 
and the Ionian Islands, setaruing: By by Venice to Paris, from the 
k’s Birds, notes of an actual j hed mete OOS, 
Works, by 9] This book shows bow the Tour may be accomplished in four 
-Byron, in! % months, at an expense of 120/., but which has hitherto exceeded 
person's Me 7% sa, in cost 
raphy, 3vols. Also ready, the new edition, 
by Arata (@ 4 Pedestrian Saunter in Belgium, with Historical 
erty Td , ‘F.C. Westley, 162, Piccadilly; Galignani, Paris. 
ary—Wilson's 
cc. z 69, Piccadilly, July 1, 1887. 
Rooms. HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN RE IEW; 
Bookseller’ or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. IX., is 
eneral, ready for delivery Tas oar 
SS 1, Norway—Its Social ont "Political Condition. 
3 OF THE TF 7 A] Works, I Conversations, Pericles and 
TCHING. iil, Lawrot ‘Debtor and Creditor—The Attorney General's 
nended to the IV. Australia—Secondary Funiehmeste, 
f Drawing, a \, Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
and alk other @ Vi. British and Foreign Universities—Cambridge. 
o hing. HH Vil. National Schools of Ireland—Scripture Lessons. 
and a eorret @ Vill. Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe. 
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urth Edition. fp. vo. SF. 6d. - 
PoEss by Ssendlonsy Kwieut, Esq. M. P. 
obn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 8vo. price 5s. embossed cloth, 
wr FATALIST:; and other Poems. 


jg tne pm THOMAS KINNAIRD. 
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Family. 14, Pall Mall East. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF 
WATERLOO,’ 








In 3-vole.- post 8vo 
H £E B 1L.Yv A Cy 
Or, STORIES ¢ the CRE ee AR WAR, 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterlos, 
Wie BE PUBLISHED OM THE 26TH INSTANT. 
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A WORK OF IMPORTANCE TO TRAVELLERS AND 
MERCHANTS TO THE EAS 
This day is published, (a — by revised, ) Bv6. neat eloth, 


6d., 
At TURKISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the use of 
ERS and the MERCANTILE CLASSES, with 
LUBCTION of FAMILIAR DIALOG OMS, sod 
. 2 VOCAB ULARY, in ENGLISH and PRENCH. ay Wi iam 
oder. 
‘London: A. Schloss, Foreign Book and Printseller, 42, Guest 
Russell-street, opposite the British Museum. 


AN INTERESTING NEW WORK OF TRAVELS ON 
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In crown 6vo. a 6d. 
VIEWS OF TH 


Aenea leter of the HEAVENS. Ina 
S f Letters to a Lady. 
eries Oy J, P. NICHOL, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Porticlt Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
a manifold, O God, are thy works! In wisdom thou hast 


them 
mv watinan Tait, Péinbored : ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 





In the press, 2 
OT ES ON a 2T OM 
THE QUINGUNS. reac CTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
hich are adi an, 


CREL ANEOU S MEMO. 
By the Hon. a Rev. CHARLES BA‘ t HU Sr, L.L.D. 
e Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 





Pa Who can ‘Dut magnifie the power of decussation.”—Sir T. 
rown. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
MR. HOLDEN'S EXPOSITION OF THE NEW 


ESTAMENT. 
Just published. | 1 a lenge vere | 12mo. price bee in boards, the 
dition, revised and impr 
HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR;; or,a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Stady of ¢ of the NEW TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for the Use of Gener: 
By the Rev. GEORG iE HOLDEN 
ough many Expositions of the Bible of great o. deserved 
gelebrity eniet fo our language, a Commentary sufficiently short to 
y those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
ets jently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of the 
acred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. _To supply this this 
deficiency is the Cone of the present work, in whic 
een the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a —_ 
ensed form, such information as will enable the general reader 
to ascertain the zont meaning of the Inspired Wri 
Printed for J. G. & F., Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Welles ance. Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Christian Expositor of the Old Testament. 
Price 12s. 6d. 





On the Ist — was published, 
TI. 


A szcom D SERIES OF 
(oLouRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


By H. L. MEYER 
To be published in Parts $, every Two Months, and to come out 
simultaneous} ye the ‘ History of British Birds’ by William 


Yarrell, 

ch Part will contain 10 coloured Plates of Birds, systema- 
tically arranged ; with the Egg of each Species, as far as practic- 
able. Printed in imperial quarte, price 1/. 14s. each Part. 

The motive of the Author in recommencing the publication of 
the Work at the time and in the manner specified, is that it may 
appear before the public periodically with Mr. Yarrell’ s History 
of British Birds ; which History, by the kind permission of that 
highly-talented author, it is designed to illustrate in colours,— 
the representation of the Birds and other Embellishments in 
Mr, Yarrell’s work being uncoloured. 

London : published for the Author, by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, & Longman, Paternoster-row ; Hatchard & Son, 
Piccadilly ; John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


R. COLBURN has this day published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE SPAS OF GERMANY. By Dr. GRANVILLE 
Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
33 Illustrations. 


II. 
TRAVELS IN CRRCASSA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. 


in 1836-7; including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, &c. 
By E EDMU ND SPENCER, Esq., Author of * Germany and the 
Germans.’ 2vols. 8vo., with — Illustrations. 


WANDERINGS IN "GREECE. By GEORGE 
COCHRANE, Esq., late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portraits of the hing and Queen of Greece, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF COLONEL SEARLES anew 


K.C.T.S., late Brigadier-General, Spfnish Auxiliary Legio 
Written by Himself; and comprising A NARRAT iV E OF THE 
WAR IN PORTUGAL AND SPAI » from its Commencement, 


to the Dissolution of the British Legion i in 1837. 


Portraits. 
NEW NOVEL—In a few days. 

STOKESHILL PLACE; or, THE MAN OF BUSI- 
NESS. By the Authoress of ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 

NEW EDITIONS OF A. NESBIT’S WORKS, 
RACTICAL GAUGING. With a Table of 
Areas, calculated forthe new Imperial gallon. 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Practical Mensuration ; containing Geometrical 

Problems; Land Surveying; Canals, &c.; Conic Sections 


Problems in Gauging: = itectural Terms, &c. &c. With 
Plates, &c. 6s. boun 
12s. bds. 


Practical Land Surve ying. 8yo. 
Practical Arithmetic ; containing the latest Im- 
provements in the Science. 5s. bound. Key, be. bound. 
Introduction to English Parsing. 2s. 6d. bound. 
London: Longman : & Co. York: PW ilson & Sons. 
New Editions of 
HORNSEY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
OOK of MONOSYLLABLES; 
or, an Introduction tothe Child’s Monitor. 1s. 6d. bound. 
Child’s Monitor; or. Parental Instruction: con- 
taining great Variety, of Prearessive Lessons adapted to the 
Comprehension of Children. 4s. 
Pronouncing Expositor ; $ or, a New Spelling Book. 
In Three Parts. 2s. bound 


Hornsey’s English Grammar Abridged. 9d. 


Short Grammar of the English Language ; sim- 
Dlified to the Capacities of Children. 2s. bound. 
nglish Exercises, Orthographical and Gram. 
matical 1s. bound. 
London: Longman & Co, York: Wilson & Sons, 


2 vols. 8vo., with 








i2mo. 2s. 6d. en New Editions of Parts 1 and? of 
TNTRODUCTION. to PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC; with various Notes, | and occasional Directions; 
calculated to facilitate he sore er's Progress, and to lessen the 
Teacher’s Labour. By THOMAS MOLINEU oa 
Keys to both ‘Parts, Price 6d. each. 
London : Longman & Co. ; and Darton & Harvey. 
New Edition, NATO revised, PI 2mo. .. stoned, of an 
XPLA ORY PRONGUNCING 
DIC" tht of the FRENCH L ANGU AGE, in French 
and English ; wherein the exact Sound and Articulation of every 
Sy Hable are distinctly marked, according to the Method adopted 
by M alker. By L’Abbé TARDY, late Master of Arts in the 
U aiversity of Paris. 
ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
6d. bound; smaller 

















In square 12mo. New Eek. _ salasged, 7s. 


EW POCKET. “DIC TION ARY of the | 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In two Parts, | 

French and English—English and French: containing all Words | 

of general use, and authorized by the past Writers. | 

By THOMAS NUGENT, L.L.D, 

To which are now Mdded » many latewensic Phrases, and _all 

the New Words inserted in Montardier and Le Clerc’s last 

Edition of the National French Seemann By C. Tarver, 

French Master at Eton College, 

ae for the Propete tors. 


. 6d. (or with the English-Latin Part, 9s.) 

tion, with material improvements, 

YRONIS THESAURUS; or, ENTICK’S 

LATIN-ENGLISH DIC TIONARY; ;_containing all the 

Words and Phrases proper for noatie the Classics in both Lan- 

guages, accurately collected from the most approved Latin 

Authors; with a Classical Index of the Preterperfects and 

Supines of Verbs. 

By WILLIAM CRAKEL T, A.M. 

Carefully revised throughout by the Rev. M. G. SARGANT, 
B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford; with the Sytietice care- 
fully accentuated by JOHN CAREY 

Printed for the Proprietors. 


Just published, in twelves, price 6s. cloth, the 2nd edit. of 

HE STUDENT'S GUIDE; designed by 
cific Directions, to aid in Forming and Strengthening 

the Intellectual asl and Moral Character and Habits of Students in 

every 

By the Ser. SOHN TODD, Author of ‘ Lectures to Children.’ 

Revised by the Rev. THOMAS DA 

Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, end Professor of English 

Ley om get and History in King’ s College, London. 
“It is a book which no parent will regret placing at an early } 
period inthe bape of his children of both sexes.’’—Congregational | | 





In aqpare | sampo. be 








Magazine, March 7. 
“TG. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, in 8vo, 24th Edit. carefully revised, 9s. bd. 





LEMEN TS of EUCLID; viz. Books . to} 
VI. XI. and XIL; also, the Book of Euclid’s Data. By | 
R. SIMSON, M.D., Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. To | 


which are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 





nometry; anda Treatise on the Construction of the Trigonome- 
trical Canon. Also. a concise Account of Logarithms, by the 
Oxford. : Iso I 

Elements of Euclid; viz., Books I. to VI. XI. 
and XII. From the Text of R. Simson, M.D., with a few Vari- | 
Samuel Maynard. 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Also the same Work edited in the Symbolical | 
Form, _ by, R. Blakelock, M.A., Fell. Cath. Hall, Cc ‘ambridge. | 
rinted for the Proprietors. 

ESTABLISHED SCHOOL-BOOK 
rrar 

DINBURGH ACADEMY LATIN RUDI- 

Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus. 
12mo. 

Edinburgh Academy Greek Rudiments, 4th 

Edinburgh ; on Greek Extracts. 2nd Edit. 
12mo. 3s. 

Edinburgh Academy Outlines of Modern Geogra- 

Edinburgh Academy Outlines of Ancient Geogra- 
phy. 4th Edition, 12mo. 

Buquet’s Nouveau “Cours de Littérature. 3rd 

Buquet’s Phrases and Idioms of the French Lan- 
guage. 12mo. 45. 

The acknowledged merit of these initiatory School-books, and 
nated, supersede the necessity of any lengthened notice on the 
part - the Publishers. 

* Latin’ and ‘Greek Rudiments’ form an introduction to 
sive. atin Rudiments’ contain an Appendix which ren- 
ders the use of a separate work on Grammar quite unnecessary ; 
and the List of Anomal us Verbs in the * Greek Rudiments’ is be- 
yet appeared. In the ‘Latin Delectus’ and *Greek Extracts’ 
the sentences son _™. arranged strictly on the progressive 
prince le, increasing in difficulty with the advancement of the 
tion, not only of every word, but also of every dificult expression 
which is found in the W orks,— thus rendering the acquisition of 
the Latin and Greek languages both easy and agreeable. 
best and most recent authorit and skilfully adapted to the 
present state of the science. They will be found to comprise an 
unusual amount of accurate topographical and statistical information. 
has drawn his materials from the Classical Writers themselves, 
and has produced a work which, for lucid arrangement and 
accurate detail, is allowed to be unequalled. His object bas 
mind of the pupil, by associating them with the historical events 
with which they are connecte 

The * Noureau Cours de Litteratur -e’ contains choice specimens, 

Writers ; and is illustrated by Biographical, Historical, Gecgra- 
phical, and Chronological Notes of much value and atiiy. the 

* Phrases and Idioms’ are systematically arranged, so as to im- 

peculiarities of the French langua: 
Also, lately published, 

Grammatical Rgercises of the Latin Language, 
containing ali the Words that occur in the Work. By George 
Fereuson, A.M. of the Edinburgh Academy. 3rd Edit. 18mo. 2s. 

Printed for aaret & Boyd, Edinburgh and Simpkin, Mar- 

on, 


| 
Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy, 
ations, and additional References, carefully corrected by 
ismo, 7s. bds. ; ang cbiows, 8vo. (Lecture-room Edit.) 10s. 6d. cl. | 
MENTS. 4th Edition, 12mo, 2s. bound. 
2nd Edit. 
Edition, 12mo. 3s. 
phy. 5th Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d. 
Edition, 12mo. 
the high reputation ofthe Seminary from which they have ema- 
these] enguage $ at once simple, perspicuous, and comprehen- 
lieved to be more extengive and complete than any which has 
>upil’s knowledge ; ; while the Vocabularies contain an explana- 
* Outlines of Modern Cseinorities,” ave been compiled from the 
In compiling the * Outlines of Ancient Geography’ the Author 
been, as much as possible, to fix the locality of places in the 
in prose as well as in verse, of the most celebrated French 
part a gradual knowledge, and to — mplify the ekeclatns and 
carefully revised and improved; with Notes. and a Voeabulary 
shall & Co, London 


in 8vo. new edit. mat t6e-bound— 
INSWORTH? si D1 rerio’ NARY, 
English and Latin, Latin and Eng 
Abridged, for the Use of Schools, by THOM nat Méneu 4p. 
With Corrections and Additions, by J. CARE D. 
rinted for the Proprietors. 








NEW EDITIONS OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED MERIT, 
NGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 

4 containing a progressive Series of Easy Lessons, With 
variety of Engravings ; the woote intended to furnish ‘ap in” 
proved Introductory Book to the fi ot Elements of En lish. in. 

By W. MAVOR, L.L.I $s. 6d. bd. 

Reading Exercises for Schools : being a Sequ 
to Mavor's Spelling, and an Introduction to the Class Boo 
the The Dr. Blair. 2s. bd. 

The Class Book ; or, Three Hundred and Sint. 

five Reading Lessons; combining the Elements of Knowledg e, 
with a greater number of Reading Exercises (from the best 
Authors) t! has any other similar work; every lesson teaching 
some _ principle of Science, or some important Tr 
Rev. Dr. Blair. 5s. bd. — 95 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry ; consisting of 
from Three to Four Hundred of the best “short Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces. With a Preface, indicating 
the 7 ig ral Species of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation, 
5s. 64. 

M: " or’s British Nepos, consisting of Select Lives 
of Illustrious Britons, distinguished for their Virtues, Talents, 


&e., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for the 
Y young. on the principle—that example is more powerful than precept. 


Mavor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged, containing some of the most illustrious Characters at 
Antiquity. 5s. 

Mavor’s iments of Natural History. Founded 
on the Linnean Arrangement of Animals ; with Popular De. 
scriptions, in the pPeaner of Goldsmith and Buffon. With Fifty 

engravings, 7s. 

Mavor’s Universal Stenography ; or, a Complete 
and Practical System of Short-Hand. 6s. bds. 

Sermons for Schools; containing one for every 


Sunday i in the year, and also for Christmas-Day, Good-Friday, 
&e.; adapted for Young Persons. By the Rey, §, Barer, 
7s. boun London: Longman, Orme & Co. 





LINDLEY MURRAY’S ELEMENTARY works, 
New Editions, ba ns a 's last Corrections, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR. “T2mo. 3s. 6d. bd, 


A Library Edition of the above, comprehending 
the Principles and Rules of the Ly oy ze, illustrated by appro. 


petete. 5 Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. Sy, 
21s. b 
Abridgment of the English Grammar. 1s. bd, 


English Exercises, adapted to the English Gran. 
mar. 2s. b 

Key to the English Exercises. 2s. bd. 

Introduction to the English Reader, or a selection 

of Prose He Poetry, &c. 2s. 6d. bd, 

English Reader, or pieces in Prose and Poetry, 
from the best Writers. 3s. 6d. bd. 

Sequel to the English Reader, or elegant selections 
in Prose and Poetry. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Introduction au Lecteur Francois ; ou Recueil des 
piéces choisies ; avec l'Explication des {diotismes et des Phrases 
difficiles. 6d. bd. 
Lecteur Frangois ; ou Recueil des Piéces, en Prose 


et en Vers, tirées des Mailloure Ecrivains, pour servir & perfec- 
tionner dans la Lecture. 5s. 


bd. 
nglish Spelling Book, with Reading Lessons, 
adapted for Children. 1s. 6d. t od. 
First Book for Children. 6d. sewed. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co.; and Darton & Harvey. 
York, Wilson & a * 
f whom may be had 


Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. vo. 9s. 


Grammatical Questions, ‘adapted to Muray's 
Grammar. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. bd. 

First Lessons in English Grammar ; designed 8 
an Introduction to Murray’s ; Grammar Abridged. 9d. 


WORKS OF THE REV. J. GOLDSMITH. 
This day are published, New and Im roved Editions of the 
following esteemed and ee rior lementary Books for 
Schools, and Private Educati 
1, (HE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
consisting of the Lives of 400 Distinguished Men of all 
Ages and Nations, arranged in Lessons for every day in 
year. With 150 Portraits, 6s. 6d. ; without, 5s. 
. The Geographical Class-Book, consisting 
Extracts from Modern Travels, with Engravings, 9s, 
3. The Grammar of Geography, 3s. 64. 
4, An Abridgment of Ditto, for Junior Classes, ls. 
5. The Grammar of the Present State of the 
British Empire, 5s. 
6. Geographical Copy-Books. Part I. Outlines 
au in; II. Projections only. 3s. each, 
. The Same, of larger size, 5s, each. . 
& A Cheap School Atlas, with Preface, # 
Pr rh Constructions, &c., 5s. plain; 6s. 6d. coloured. 
9, The Same, of royal size, 10s. and 12s. 


10. A Grammar of British History, English, Welc 
Scotch, and Irish, with Chapters on the Progress of Arts and 
Manners, illustrated by Engravings, 3s is 

These Works are thus announced for public information, 
justice to the Author, the suec whose labours has cret 
unworthy imitations, by which the public are often iy 
They constitute an integral part of that perfect System ore 
struction called Interrogative or Intellectgal, and in spite ther 
manceuvres of Book-makers, and of Quacks in Education, oe 
have for forty years maintained an unprecedented circule E 
in their numberless large editions. With other works 0! 
same connexion they have contributed to elevate the f pasia 
to the present high pitch of universal improvement, a ar 
the Studies and Character of Schools, they have confe 

a ae ey 



























tinction on Tutors and prosperit ries. 
Printed fo: Palle: 7 Sherwood, Gili 
& Piper $ andtel tobe had of {Booksellers 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR ; being an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language ; con- 
taining, besides several other important improvements, exten- 
‘ables of Wo uced from their Greek and Latin 
Roots; adapted to the Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and 
also of Adulee — seccigners. By HENRY BUTTER. 24th 
iti . 6d. bound. 
= ™ "Al86. by the same Author, _ 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
entirely new and original Plan ; by which Dissyllables are ren- 
dered as easy as Monos llables. 16th edition. 1s. bound 

#,* Besides the popu rity which t tain 
in this country, they have been deeme corny ofrepublication 
in the United States, where they are extensively circulated, and 
have received the highest commendations. 


This day is eee in 1 vol. 12mo. (with a Map of the British 
ossessions in North America), price 5s. 

HE EMIGRANT’S INTRODUCTION to 

an ACQUAINTANCE with the BRITISH AMERICAN 

COLONIES, and the Present Condition and Prospects of the 

Colonists, dedicated to the Magistrates and Landlords of the 

over populous districts of the United Kingdom, and designed to 

fix the determination of all persons who may contemplate emi- 

grating, and to assist the judgment of those at a loss to know 

what advice they may, with the greatest safety, give to unin- 
structed persons una thet particular influence. 

y 8. S. 


” 
i“ _ Also, in oblong 4to. price 10s. 6d. 

Views in Calcutta, comprising, 1. Kidderpore 
Suppension Bridge—2. The Martiniere—3. Government House— 
4. Burra Bazaar—. Bahleah Ghaut—6. Roop Chund Roy-street. 
Drawn from nature, and on stone, by Captain R. Jump, Honour- 
able Company's service. 


ese works have obtained 





Butters Gradual Primer. 8thedit. Price 4d. Parbury & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street; of whom may be had 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; Bancks & Co. Manchester; | (gratis) a CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in ORIENTAL LITERA- 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin. TURE, at very reduced prices. 








Grouse, Partridge, and Pheasant Shooting, &c. 
On the 20th July was published, post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., a New Edition of 


THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 


By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 


“We strongly recommend this work.”—Sporting Chronicle. 

“This work is entitled to an universal perusal.""— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“tis the best thing of the kind extant."—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“A lively volume,”— Atlas. 

“ Much practical information.”"— Observer. 

“ An endless variety of matter.""—Tait's Magazine. 

“Aa very useful work."’—British Farmer's Quarterly Magasine. . ° —— 

“Although we cannot ‘go the whole hog’ with Tom Oakleigh, yet we heartily confess him to be a right pleasant fellow.” —Mirror. 

“ The Notes are not the least interesting and delightful portion of this volume.”— Metropolitan Conservative Journal. | x 

“We turn to the chapter entitled * Grouse-shooting in Scotland, Cumberland, &c.,’ fora specimen of the style, spirit, and feeling 

ith which the book is written.""—Cariton Chronicle. a 4 

“Since the well-known publication of Daniell’s ‘ Rural Sports,’ we have seen nothing worthy to be compared with the canons of 
the ‘Oakleigh Code.’ ""— Essex Mercury. y 

“The subject of Grouse-shooting is amply treated; and the amateur who is a stranger to the moors, will find much valuable 

iT. 


information on that head.”*—Spectato 
JAMES RIDGWAY & SONS, 169, Piccadilly. 


WORKS ON EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 
LONDON. 
The following established Class-books have been carefully adapted to the advanced state of knowledge 


and the improved system of teaching ; the most authentic sources have been examined; and no change has been admitted which 
isnot stamped with undoubted accuracy. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Philosophical and Practical ; with Exercises; adapted to 
the Analytical Mode of Tuition. By the Rev. J. M. M‘CULLOCH, A.M., Minister of Kelso, formerly Head-Master of 
Cireus-place School, burgh. New Edition. I8mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 
MCULLOCH’S SERIES of LESSONS in PROSE and VERSE, progressively arranged. 7th 
Edition. 12mo. 2s 


. 6d. 
MCULLOCH’S COURSE of ELEMENTARY READING in SCIENCE and LITERATURE. 


ith Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
PREFIXES and AFFIXES of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Examples. 18mo. 2d. sewed. 
EWING’S ENGLISH LEARNER; a Selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse. 11th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 





EWING’S PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION. 21st Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
EWING’S RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 


FULTON’S improved Edition of JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY in MINIATURE. 17th Edition. 
imo. 3s. 
uEWART'S COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. [Illustrated by Ten New Maps. 
ithon. 8mo. 3s. . 
EWING’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY. 14th Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d.; or with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d. 
wes NEW GENERAL ATLAS. Royal 4to. 14s. half-bound; coloured Outlines, 16s.; or, 
coloured, is 


STEWART'S improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 8th Edition. 


lmo. 5s. 
SIMPSON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 2lst Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
SIMPSON’S improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12th Edition. 


limo. _ 3s. 6d. 
Dh gales improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME. 10th Edition. 
0. . 6d, 

SIMPSON'S improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE. 7th Edition. 


TROTTER’S LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. New Edition. 18mo. 6d. sewed. 
KEY to TROTTER’S LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 6d. sewed. 


INGRAM’S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 18mo. 1s, 
KEY to INGRAM’S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


MELROSE'S SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, improved by Incram, 15th Edition. 


Wemo. 1s. 6d. 
KEY to MELROSE’S ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
INGRAM’S CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, 4th Edition, illustrated by 340 Woodcuts. 


Imo. 78. 6d. 
KEY to INGRAM’S MATHEMATICS. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


INGRAM and TROTTER’S improved Edition of HUTTON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
ind BOOK-KEEPING. 12mo. 3s 


a NGRAM and TROTTER’S improved Edition of HUTTON’S BOOK-KEEPING, separate from 
me 


-_12mo0, 2s. 

GALBRAITH'S MATHEMATICAL and ASTRONOMICAL TABLES. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

STEWART'S improved Edition of CORNELIUS NEPOS. 12th Edition. 18mo. 3s. 

STEWART'S improved Edition of MAIR’S INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. 18mo. 3s. 

DYMOCK’S improved Edition of SALLUST. 6th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

SURENNES NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRIMER. 4th Edition. Royal 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

SURENNE'S NEW FRENCH MANUAL and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. 5th Edition. 

0. 4s. half-bound. 

HALLARD’S GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. New Edition. 4s. 

CORNILLON'S FEritT DICTIONNAIRE des DIFFICULTES de la LANGUE FRANQAISE. 
ition. I8mo. 3s. 6d. 

GIBSON’S FRENCH, ENGLISH, and LATIN VOCABULARY. 12mo. 2s. 

OLIVER & BOYD'S CATECHISMS of ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE. With appropriate 

te Greatfon Cheat Faunce od. sowed: er sats Composition—Latin Grammar—Greek Grammar—French 

Pilsen, Pan T=avual Palo Pari lls Pedel Bessy Bioaions? ee eboney —Loooer—aior 





SKEY ON ULCER. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, 
NEW MODE of TREATMENT employed 
tN the cuRs of various Forms of ULCER and GRANU- 


WOUNDS. 

By FREDERICK C. SKEY, F.R.S. 

Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Lecturer on 
Surgery at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 
Lately published, in 7 vols. ismo. neatly half-bd. price 3s. each, 

ACRED HISTORY, in the Form of Letters. 

By JOHN WOOD, Esq. 
Author of the * Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, &c. 
This Work, which has received the very highest commen- 
dation, not only in the religious Periodicals and Newspapers of 
the day, but also from the most distinguished Clergymen of all 
ersuasions, both in England and Scotland. as being well calcu- 
ated to communicate the most valuable instruction to persons 
of all ages, comprises the whole period from the Creation to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. Besides, therefore, elucidating the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, it puts the reader in 
possession of the little-known but deeply-interesting history of 
the Jews, both during the intervening and subsequent periods ; 
thus supplying what was formerly a great desideratum in the his- 
torical instruction of youth. 

Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 

shall & Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Edinburgh Sessional School-Books, namely, 
First Book, 3d. sewed—Second Book, 1s. half-bound—Sessional 
School Collection, 3s. bound—Instructive Extracts. 39. 6d. bd.— 
Helps to Orthography, 4d. sewed—Etymological Guide to the 
English Language, 2s. 6d. bound—Old Testament 
6d. sewed—New Testament Biography, 6d. sewed—Exposition 
of the Prophecies regarding Messiah, 4d. sewed—Exposition of 
Duties and Sins, 6d. sewed—Account of the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, 5s. boards 

The Lorp Bisnop or Lonpow, in a late Charge to the Clergy 

of his Diocese, refers to Mr. Wood's Publications in the follow- 
ing terms :—* The experiment of mixing instruction in different 
branches of useful knowledge with Scripture reading, an 
lessons on the truths and duties of Christianity, has been tried 
with success in the Sessional Schools at Edinburgh, by a zealous 
and able friend of the poor, Mr. Wood, to whose publications 
on the subject I would refer you for further information. Ithas 
also been tried in more than one large parochial School of this 
diocese ; and the results have been very encouraging.”’ 
Published this day, in ismo. price Is. bound in cloth, vi 
RS TS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
with an Appendix containing an Outline of Ancient 
Geography, an Outline of Sacred Geography, Problems on the 
Use of the Globes, and Directions for the Construction of Maps. 
For the Use of Schools. 
Ry ALEXANDER REID, A.M. 
Rector of the Circus-place School, Edinburgh. 

*,* In the Rudiments of Geography, which have been pre- 
ared for the use of younger Classes, and to supply the place of 
arger and more expensive works in schools where only a limited 

portion of time can be devoted to this branch of education, the 
names of places are accented, and are accompanied with short 
descriptions, and occasionally with the mention of some remark- 
able event ; und to the several Countries are appended notices 
of their Physical Geography, Productions, Government, and 


Religion. : 

Rudiments of English Grammar. By Alexander 
Reid, A.M. 18mo. price 6d. hound in cloth. , 

*,* In order to make the Rudiments of Grammar, which are 
also designed for the use of Elementary Classes, concise, simple, 
and of easy application, each sentence contains only one fact or 
principle ; the general rules are printed in larger type than the 
notes and exceptions ; and the principal and auxiliary verbs are 
inflected first separately and afterwards in combination. 

Also, lately published, 7 

Reid’s Outline of Sacred Geography; with Re- 
ferences to the Passages of Scripture in which the most remark- 
able Places are mentioned; and Notes, chiefly Historical and 
Descriptive. For the Use of Schools. New Edition, improved. 
With a Map of the Holy Land in Provinces and Tribes. 18mo. 
6d. sewed. " 
*,* This Outline, which has already gone through several im- 
pressions, is meant to facilitate the study of Scripture History. 

Nearly ready, : 

Reid’s Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography ; 
with an Index containing the Names of all the Places laid down 
in the Maps, the Countries, &c. in which they are situated, and 
their Latitude and Longitude. 

*,* A cheap Introductory Atlas has been rendered necessary 
by the increasing attention paid to the study of Geography in 
parochial and other elementary schools. The present Work 
contains Twelve Maps with neatly-coloured Outlines, con- 
structed from the best authorities, and a copious Index. of the 
Names of Places accented, with their Latitude and Longitude. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 

T)\INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when nm pes by the effects of climate, 
fons use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising rom weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
been found most successful. a . . 
a only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Buriield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 9%, Farringdon-street. a ae 
4 COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Rferocecing 

At, which is at the same lime A MILD AND COOLING APE~ 
oF snr, ‘oeculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all theirtrain of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile ymp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. hen 
taken after too much — the usual disagreeable efiects are in 

revented. 
7 —— sold in 2s. od. boxes, and 21s, cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
and (authenticated by his name and address be ing on pares in 
d labels) may be obtained of But 
ong ag pee ee meoiy wholesale of J. & R. Raimes,, 














/ l lace, (and 
a ebure by ey Company Macleod & Co,, an 
Fraser & Green, 105, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; &c. &es 





NEW GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. 
OLLEGE and SCHOOL GREEK TESTA- 
MENT; with English N 
By the Rev. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
1 thick vol. 12mo. price 12s. cloth lettered. 
“ Has great advantage over the Testaments of Harding and 
Valpy.”""—Church of England Quarterly Review. 
By the same Edito: 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 


THE ATHENAUM. 





SS 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





BISHOP BUTLER's . 8S ATLASES, ETC. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; con- 
sisting of 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Plates. 


a VEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of riche —- and Coventry | late Head Master of 


yo i - same, 


— ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 





th lish Ne ti » Criti Phil al, 1 
pink Sees Rat cele mete, “at 
Ancient and Modern. bate chiefly a 2nd edition, — 
and improved, in2 thick vols. 


GREEK and ENGLISH’ “LEXICON of the NEW 
TESTAM . 3 
By E. ROBINSON, D.D., late ~ dang a Sac. Lit. Theol. Seminary, 
Edited, with careful Revision Correcti ion, Additions, &e. 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFI a FA. 
1 vol. 8vo, ane published in A 
be “Ought to be in the hands of every theclogical student.” 


ns 





PPASEYS AONAZ, 
Sive Calamus Ceehypeiines Copies for Writing Greek in 


ch 
By ARTHUR B. EVANS, Rs 
Head Master of Market Roowonti h Free Grammar School. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Compiled from Revd. E RIDDLE. MA, erman. 
Lexi 
Oxford University 
21s. cloth. 


» which 


J. E. RI 
Translator and Haine Re of Sche r’s 
ared from the Press. 


has recently appe: 


5. 
YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; 
Being an Abridgment of the above. Square 12mo. Just ready, 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


GREEK LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
eae on the Riad PREPOSITIONS ; 
, Signification, 


being an Atte’ Hiastente Origin, 
font natop of Zane niet a Pie itead Master of 
rewsbu: 
8vo. = nal bas KEY, Pe am. 


DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GRACARUM, 
ad Usum Tyronum accommodatus, cum Notulis et Lexico. 
On the plan of Valpy" 's Latin Delectus. New Edit. 4s. bd. 


he? 8 3,5 EXERCISES; 
ith a comprehensive Syntax. 
By the Rev. W. ‘NEILSON De 8vo. 58. bds.—K EY, 3s. bds. 


LATIN PROSODY MADE EASY. 
By JOHN CAREY, L.L.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 


TERMINATIONES et EXEMPLA DECLINA- 
TIONUM, 


Englished and Explained for the Use of Young Grammarians. 
By C. HOOLE, M.A. Revised by T. SANDON. 1s. 6d. bd. 


EXERCISES to the ACCIDENCE and GRAMMAR; 
ir, an ee of the Moods and Tenses, 


ind the Rules of Construction. 
By W. TURNER, M.A. 3s. bound. 
PROGRESSIVE EXEnGisas, adapted to the Eton 
By the Rev. J. AGT TIELD. 2s. 6d. bd. 





NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS. 
UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4s. 


GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES 
LANGUAGE, compared with the Englis eee the FRENCH 


QUESTIONS on the above; with on, 9d. 
KEY to HAMEL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 3s; 


THE WORLD in MINIATURE; a curious 
gaa Fyanaation into “a Goonteles of the World, 
we a —_ — 0 ni ew Edition, completely cor- 





n 12mo. 1 of the 
CHOLARS” SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 


wherein thi 
calculated to teanttinction ten antl Art of io ” 
to remove Difficulties, and to facilita 


ENGLISH ‘VOCABULARY, 


In which the words are 
a Sequel to the abor above. or New Ea Editio: scriminacely 5 assiqned ™ 


NEW ORTHOGRAPRICAL A 
Or, > Ensiish Exencioe Boo! Book, o1 on sn provedian ‘foe the more 
nstruction o 
ard Edition young Soe 





of 22 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated 
Index. 12s. 


3. 
GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


45 coloured a. and 2 Indexes, 24s. 
“4 The Author begs to observe that in the Eat editions 
he has added Maps of the Meat Indies ond. ustralia, to the 
Modern, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to the 
Ancient Atlas; and has had several of the Maps re-drawn and 
ngraved, especially those of Greece and Italy, on a 1 = 
scales am and one of Italy also added, without any increase of p: 


SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
for the Use of Schools. New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
An Axsripement of the same Work, 

For the Use of Beginners, 2s. 

OUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 
intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 
A PRAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS, 


being an attempt to illustrate their in, Bn, Signifcation, and 
Government. ‘or the Use of Schools. it. BVO. 6s. 6d, 


KEY to the same. 6s. bas. 





NEW EDITIONS OF KEITH’S WORKS. 
EW TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES; 


re, Magnitude, and — 
tion of the Berth; with the Natura. Changes of its —_ 
oods, Barthquak uakes,&c. 12mo. with Plates, 6s. 


KRY to to “s above. By W. H. PRIOR. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PLANE SEDMEERY ; 
of Euclid, from the Text of 
atory. To which 
t itions 
Viil. consisting 0 tical 


Geometry ; Book IX. of ‘Planes their Intersections; and 
Book XK. ofthe Geometry of Solids. 8vo ide. €f bas 


INTRODUCTION to the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
hy oe and lh ay wie TRIGONOMETRY, 
ptt the ~ 7 meogvaphic Fesjoction nai the Sphere; including 
ne Ty & wigatio n; a3 compreh ending a variety of ules, 
tion of Heights and hay Se 8vo, 4s. bds. 


SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, 
On an entire} ply nee new Plan, in which the recent Alterations in 
the Division o tare dto. 12mo. 6s. 











HORT’s (REV. W. J.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Sat AS B.S OM: 
an In uction to the Mythology of the Ancients 

and th e Ori tal 

Aiea Wispaane Netartaasesee Geet and 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRONOLOGY 
and ANCIENT HISTORY, in Question and Answer. 
New Edition, 4s. bound. 





REV. J. GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
RAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
being an inpatection and Companion to the Larger 


Work ck of shy sane A ——. ith Vi oth 
of the World, Moery &c. bs 6d. ba A KEY Sete Ca = 


Conpaipige oi tho tnoepeigs uot paeitine Poreeres of Gao- 
phical Know vend calculated to soprey od oy 
Ceti, ees Sete vere met onal 
gravings on steel, Maps, &c. . boun 


DOWLING’S moraeinarncan to GOLDSMITH’S 
GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY ; for Junior Pupils. 9d. 


DOWLING’S 500 QUESTIONS on the Maps i - 
smith’s G of G g phy. 9d.—KEY, od. waters 








In 12mo, 3s. bd. 
YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
eggiteahle to the Present State of Trade and Money 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 

New Edit. corrected and improved, by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
KEY to the chore ; with 0 Sytem of Mental Arithmetic, 
&c. New Edition, 3s. bd. 

ELEMENTS of LAND SURVEYING, in all its Branches, 


mo be Geo Winans “jn a Me aim 


ing by Inetroments, Ma) 
ith Plates and Cuts. New Edi 


" MANGNALL’S can equ AND SEQUEL, 
E tten by, ith the last 
@ ONLY EpITION as weimen by sud wil last Corrections 
Just ICAL in 12mo. New Edition, 
ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
JESTIONS, for the Use of Young People ; with 
tion of British and General Biogra ¥, ke. « mh a ielee 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
By the same Author, 
we Nn roy oe =. Sara, 
t . t 
or Scheels Peas of tie nectar Meee 
New Edit. corrected bi a <~og Time,’ 7s. 6d. bd, 


A SEQUEL to MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS; 
Comprising Questions on the History 
Europe not comprehended in that Work. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTLINES 
By THOMAS ————e 
12mo. 6s. Ts 6s. 6d, bound. 
HISTORY of ROME. 2 vols. 12s, 
3 
GRECIAN and ROMAN + eae 2 vlna 


FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By M. de Stsmoxo:, 
CHRONOLOGY. of HISTORY, 
By Sir H. NICOLAS. 6s. 

6. 

HISTORY of FRANCE. ByE, E.Crowz. 3 vols, ids, 
7. 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir Watren Scorr. 
2 vols. 12s. 


; 8. 
ARITHMETIC. By Rev. Dr. Lanpyen. 65. 
9. 
PRINCIPLES of BOTANY. By Rev. J. S. Henstow. 6s, 
10. 
TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Donovan. és, 


11. 
MECHANICS. 
By Capt. KATER and Dr. LARDNER. 6. 


HYDROSTATICS. By Dr. Lanpwen. 6. 
13. 
OPTICS. > BRewstERr. 6s. 


eeeteneers * = NATURAL, PRILASECES, 
. HERSCH 
15. 


ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonn HERscuet. 6s, 





HOWARD'S (N.) GREEK AND LATIN WORKS. 
[TRODUCTORY | LATIN EXERCISES. 


. 6d. 
oe 9 ~ eee EXTENDED. 
> 28. 6d, 
LATIN and ENGLISH VOCABULARY. ls. 6d. 
GREEK and ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 3s. 


GREEK BXERCIE, introductory to those of Neilsoa, 
Dunbar, and others. 5s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 





n 18mo. New Edit. gmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
TUDENT'S MANUAL: an Etymological snd 
Explanatory Me as ae of eet iderived from the Greek. 


By the same hee 
STruCtLeN and EXPLANATORY apes 
Y of Yow derived from the 
New Edit. 5s. 6d. cloth, 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


EOGRAPHY for YOUTH 
By the late Rev. J. HARTLEY. Revised by his Son. 


are © euruitn of OnOGRAPEY. 
First Course for Children. 
ES... of UNIVERSAL connate 
ons. 
By the Rev. TN SEE A.M, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to the GEOGRAPHY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By LANT CARPENTER, L.L.D. With Maps, 5s. 
a naanes Ry anne caw BOOKKERIINS. : 
rding to n 
with Practical exerci “4 7 dan Explanation of of a | 
Terms. By JAM 


MORRISON’S Four aed of naene BOOKS, ruled; 
To correspond with the above. 





senna ~ SYSTEM of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
dapted to Modern Practice. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 6» 


——, 





London; Jamgs Hotoas, 4, Took’s sallene ead emery, Lat Lane. ne Seas gray tenriar 


~at Mosors: Bell & Bredite. hate 1c 


Catherine-street, Strand, by Joss Francis; andsold by all Book- 


her lastann,?. Cumming, 
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